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BE wer eres DECISIONS. _ 
1. Any person who takes a r regularly from 
the postoffice—whether directed to his maine or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the peyment. 
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Ifa 

pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
weto send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

§. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postofiice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


rson orders his paper discontinued, he 








TIRED MOTHERS. 
A little elbow leans upon your knee, 
Your tired knee, that has so much to bear; 
Achild’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm, moist fingers, folding yours so tight; 
You do not prize this blessing over-much; 
You almost are too tired to pray, to-night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 

I did not see it as I do to-day ; 

We are so dull and thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away ; 

And now it seems surpassing strange to me, 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft, and tenderly, 

The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night when you sit down to rest, 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee; 

This restless, curling head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 
Iffrom your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again ; 

Ifthe white feet into their grave had tripped, 
Icould not blame you for your heartache then! 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret, 

At little children clinging to their gown; 

Or that the foot-prints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
IfI could find a little muddy boot, 

Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor; 

IfI could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 

And hear its patter in my home once more; 


IfI could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite, to reach the sky— 
There is no woman in God’s world could say 
She was more blissfully content than 1; 
But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
is never rumpled by a shining head ; 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown; 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead! 

~Aldine. 





THE LIMIT OF SAFETY. 

Ihave been asked to state mere fully what 
Imeant in a late editorial by “the limit pre- 
scribed by natural laws to the independence 
ofwomen.’’ The previous statement seemed 
to its writer pretty clear; but he is willing to 
return to the subject, because, though it is an 
exceedingly delicate one, it is one that can- 
not be evaded. 

Indeed, it seems to me especially important 
that we who are advocating the social and 
Political equality of woman should recognize 
all the facts of life. We are not dealing with 
any ideal or future state of society, but with 
the United States in 1872. We must view 
Society and life, not only as we wish it to be, 
but as it is. ; 

The natural laws that in my judgment lim- 
it the independence of women are those laws 
Which make her physically weaker than man, 


* and the subject, if he wills, of his brutal vio- 


ce. The caution which provides physical 
Protection for women in lonely places, or 
evening walks, is not a whimsical or conven- 
tional thing. To find its reasons, read the 

records; or, if you prefer tragedy set 
music, read “Aurora Leigh.” 

It would be rather late in the day for me to 
assert myself a friend of the emancipation of 
Woman from all restrictions not involved in 

Own organization. If nature has subject- 
€d man to no risk greater than death, but has 
imposed on woman dangers to which death 
(according to her instincts) is preferable, we 









cannot help it. We can try by moral influ- 
ence to diminish the danger; but, so long as 
it exists, we are bound to recognize it. 

So long as a single unguarded hour, or a sin- 
gle solitary walk, may bring upon a woman 
consequences which blight her whole life, we 
must recognize the fact. It is hard to con- 
ceive of any doom more terrible, for instance, 
than when a perfectly innocent girl, through 
man’s villany, finds herself the mother of a 
child who bears in his blood the taint inherited 
from a brutal and unknown father, That 
reason, conscience, or the love of life can keep 
a-young girl, under such circumstances, from 
insanity or suicide, is amazing. No calamity 
that ayoung man’s worst enemies can inflict 
upon him is to be compared to this. Such 
things happen. And it is such occurrences 
of which I speak in referring to “natural 
laws” which “limit the independence of wo- 
men.” If I could, I would speak so strongly 
that no mother of young daughters should for- 
get these things; that no sane young woman 
should expect to be in all ways as independent 
as a young man. 

It is idle to say that a woman has the same 
means of protecting herself that a man has. 
Weapons do something to equalize physical 
strength, but a weapon in inexperienced hands 
carries with it as much danger as safety; and 
no weapon avails against surprise. No 
doubt, society advances, and a woman is now 
as safe by night in London as was a man a 
century anda halfago. But when one thinks 
of the crimes against women that have occur- 
red within ten years around Boston, and of 
the utter impurity, up to this moment, of the 
worst criminals, it is idle to reason as if we 
were already in Utopia. 

Of course, for a great deed of philanthropy, 
all risks must be taken; and as a general rule, 
wherever there are numbers of men, however 
coarse, there is less danger than is to be 
found in some perilous solitudes. I know a 
young lady who had gone alone, on errands of 
mercy, through the worst parts of New York; 
and who was yet unwilling to walk alone after 
dark, to her home in a country town, over a 
mile of perfectly lonely road. She was right 
in the discrimination. Fora woman, daylight 
and a crowd take away the chief perils, 

It does something to reconcile me to the 
publication of gross crimes in newspapers, 
that though it suggests crime to others, it also 
suggests precaution. 

Nobody is farther than I am from any con- 
ventional theories of feminine restraint, or 
from the delusion that purity and virtue are 
merely physical matters, that can be reached 
by any practical wrong; but I am quite as 
far from believing in any foolhardy indepen- 
dence. While the facts of life are as they now 
are, there is a point where common prudence 
must draw the line. T. W. H. 


—-— — 


ANOTHER DIVIDED FAMILY. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—Only a word, which C. 
A. Willard’s ‘A House Divided,” in your 
columns inclines me to utter. Our house is 
divided too, its acknowledged head being an 
uncompromising Greeley man—the President 
of a Greeley Club—a Greeley advocate before 
the “dear fellow-citizens’’ in sundry places! 
And yet, would you believe it? on the top 
of his head the hair remains intact and com- 
posed, and I carry no mark of a thumb and 
finger pressed uncomfortably tight. The 
broom is not put to unlawful use, and “the 
stick no larger than the thumb” has never 
come in contact with the sensitive flesh. 
Not an oath has fallen from the mustache, 
and the shrill note of the virago is not heard 
in the hall! The twain made one do not look 
longingly and hopefully toward Indiana. In- 
deed, considering how “absolutely impossible 
it is for a husband and wife to live happily to- 
gether if either holds a different opinion from 
the other,” it is thought best “to do” this 
family in oil or plaster of Paris, and give it to 
Barnum! 

How much nonsense any reform has to wade 
through! Is any one such a simpleton as to 
think one pair of eyes and ears (alas! must I 
say it?), and one tongue, sufficient for two 
people? If so, let future unions be of the 
deaf woman in the Fejee Islands and the 
blind man in Pekin. We are not prepared to 
believe that marriage was intended to destroy 
individuality; neither do we think that hus- 
band or wife more highly estimate each other 
when “dear’ puts words into the mouth of 
“darling,’’ or the latter furnishes ideas for the 
former. Ditferences of opinion may obtain in 
a family, without a “‘gunpowder plot,” and we 
have known a highly explosive nature “to go 
off,’ when the family echoed the opinions of 
the husband. If marriage is such a combus- 
tible thing, a Grant or Greeley torch may ig- 
nite it, and I, dear editors, may come to you 
hereafter in fragments. M. M. C. 

Sipney, O., Sept. 25, 1872. 


TRAVELS IN CAIFORNIA. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—Afte seeing where and 
how the Chinese Jive in jan Francisco, and 
how they amuse themseves, one naturally 
likes to visit their temples so to a Joss House 
we went. Were conductd through a dirty 
court and up a still dirtie stairway, at the 
head of which was a dark oom which, at the 
first glance, might have bem taken for a Cath- 
olic Church of the poorer ort. The decora- 
tions were scarcely more tavdry than I have 
seen in churches in Cuba, md the image upon 
the altar was not more ppulsive than the 
black Madonnas of St. Like and the early 
carvers. Instead of the highly colored prints 
marking the stations, were srips of paper with 
Chinese characters printei on a vivid red 
ground, which, to my unlarned eyes, were 
like the gay bits the childrei seize upon when 
a fresh chest of the preciousleaf is opened. 

I “assisted” at a little gahering of earnest 
women in one of the parlor! of Mr. Stebbins’ 
church, Toreach it we pas#d the low mound, 
surrounded by flowers, thatcovers the mortal 
part of Starr King. This isonly one remind- 
er of him; his truer monunent is far from the 
city that owes him so much,among the high 
Sierras. 

Towards the last of May, t was announced 
that the Geysers came next on the programme, 
So, coaxing the Professor to give us our play 
for a few days, we turned our faces towards 
Mt. St. Helena, Had a lovely sail up the Bay, 
Tamalpais seeming to change place, so con- 
stant was its companionshipthe whole iength 
of the lovely sheltered sea, upon one side of 
which the bare hills plainly indicate the con- 
stant character of the winds, The cars whirl- 
ed us through the highly cultivated Sonoma 
Valley to Healdsburg which we were told we 
must leave at half past five next day. Being 
uew in the land, we left our beds in the gray 
dawn of the morning, a proceeding tolerable 
only when there is a chance of seeing a new 
birth of the sun from some lofty mountain 
top. Two hours after, were laughed at by our 
fellow-passengers, lazily saurtering in to break- 
fast, who “knew they wouldn’t start before 
seven.” We were more than once reminded 
of the manana por la manana of old Spain, a 
recommendation not to hurry, entirely at va- 
rience with American notions, 

The denizens of each valley in California 
think their own the most beautiful in the 
State, and as we visited one after another, we 
were quite of their opinion, Certaiuly that 
of Russian River seemed marvellously beauti- 
fu! to us in its fresh green dress, with its bor- 
der of hills and setting of lofty mountains. 
Its river was of clear running water, an im- 
provement, I think, upon yellow sands and 
pebbles, 

Our route took us over the Hog’s Back, 
which Foss, the famous whip, says used to 
make his hair stand on end. The road was 
so narrow, the chaparral scraped the wagon 
upon both sides, was badly gullied, and the 
information that our driver was conducting 
over it for the first time was not re-assuring; 
but the views into the valley upon either hand, 
across hills and plains covered with snowy 
beds of chaparral, manzanita, madrona, white 
and blue ceanothus, lordly oaks and swaying 
pines, and up to the mountains, whose blue 
tops melted into the far-off horizon, were 
magnificent. 

The descent on this narrow ridge was fear- 
ful. As we approached the top of each hill 


' the road disappeared entirely, it seemed as if 


we were on the verge of a precipice and must 
tumble instead of driving down; yet down we 
went, hill after bill, in safety, but straining ev- 
ery muscle in the involuntary effort to guide 
the vehicle. Reached the hotel, weary to ex- 
haustion but with no mishap, luckier than the 
wagon which followed us, for which we wait- 
ed, looking away from each other’s troubled 
faces, and, with trembling lips, talking of indif- 
erent things till, at the end ofan hour, the third 
in our household trinity rushed up, mopping 
his glowing cheeks and shouting, “I wasn’t in 
mamma.’ With a sigh of relief I gave him 
a squeeze, then hastened to the help of the 
bruised ladies who were in, one of whom was 
a prisoner fur several days, 

If you speak to a Californian of the badness 
of the roads, or the break-neck style of driv- 
ing, he will admit all you say, but will, at the 
same time, assure you that an accident was 
never known to occur. Of course I believe 
this, having been a party at two within a fort- 
night, and seen the victims of a third, whose 
broken arms, crushed hands, dislocated shoul- 
ders and torn faces proved they did not “go 
over so easy” as to be agreeable. 

After watching for a while the columns of 
vapor rising from the Devil’s Canon, we set 
forth for a nearer view of the Geysers. At 
the entrance of the canon are bright flowers; 
but within, “His Satanic Majesty’s’’ chemicals 





have driven away every intimation of verdure, 





The sides of the laboratory are of all hues of 
his livery, the ground is so hot one only stops 
to glance at the numerous spriogs: the water 
in one, clear and sparkling; in the next, black 
as ink, aud fabled to be that used by the lord 
of the realms below in addressing those with 
whom he has business; another, fancifully 
called the witch’s cauldron, in which the wa- 
ter, boiling furiously, is said to have been meas- 
ured to a depth of twelve hundred yards with- 
out finding bottom. I did not tarry w verify, 
but, panting with the heat, and half stifled 
with the sulphurous steam, hurried up the 
gorge to the shade of the friendly oaks, whence 
we could examine more comfortably the 
strange spot that gives one an idea of what 
our earth would be like were its crust remov- 
ed. Apparently of it, as of humans, we may 
affirm that beauty is only skin deep. 

Had the pleasure of descending from the Gey- 
sers behind Foss’s six horses and beside Foss 
himself. The stage driver, long since vanished 
with the red man from the Atlantic border, is 
still “a feature’ in California. This one is 
the proprietor of the line, rich in houS8es and 
lands, but continues to hold the ribbons for 
love of it. The post-office in this region is 
literally a post to which the mail-bag is hung. 
You should see Foss transfer one after anoth- 
er to the coach, never checking the horses; you 
should see those flying steeds brought up in a 
twinkling to receive an elegant basket of flow- 
ers, which afterwards are gallantly divided 
among the ladies; should see us whirled into 
the driver’s own grounds, where all descend, 
a party of thirty, and are treated to sandwich- 
es, cakes and drinks; and finally, deposited at 
Calstoga with “a turn’’ graceful as ever sent a 
star whirling through space,a turn that all 
the guests of the hotel daily rush to the piazza 


to see. 

All day we had been in presence of St. He- 
lena, the highest peak in that part of the 
State, and had seen several of the natural 
parks filled with the drooping oaks, of which 
a Bostonian told me he was so ashamed to 
have written his sister that the elms of Cali- 
fornia were more beautiful than those of Cam~ 
bridge, finding he had not seen an elm atall! 

At Mare’s Island, the navy-yard saw what 
climate could make of plants that, with us, 
have a stunted growth for a few months out 
of doors, then must be removed to the green- 
house to live at all; hedges of geranium twen- 
ty feet high, with sides one broad sheet of 
scarlet; mallows, a plant so insignificant with 
us, here a thick, solid fence; fuchias and pas- 
sion-vives climbing to the chimney tops, and 
gigantic callas as hardy as the nymphea of 
our Northern pools, this in the latitude of 
Southern Lilinois! For the hundredth time 
we exclaimed, “What a beautiful land!” Pity 
it is so far away! Yours, 

KATE N, DoG@ett. 





THE NANTUCKET SOROSIS THANKS THE 
REPUBLICANS. 


At a special meeting of the Nantucket Soro- 
sis, held Sept. 3, 1872, a resolution of thanks 
to the Republicans of Massachusetts, for their 
endorsement of Woman Suffrage was adopted, 
and a vote taken that the secretary be request- 
ed to forward a copy for publication in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

I will avail myself of the present opportuni- 
ty briefly to communicate some particulars 
concerning our organization, to which refer- 
ence has been made in a late issue of your pa- 

r. 
ed first meeting, held at the residence of 
Mrs. Charles 8. Cathcart, was largely attend- 
ed, but as yet we count only twenty members. 
We expect to augment the number, and desire 
to do so particularly from the class of young 
ladies, as they will be most likely to be bene- 
fited by such an organization. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanatord and Mrs. Rebecca 
A. Morse were present, aud aided us in the 
formation of the society by giving us their ex- 
perience as members of the New York Sorosis, 
Mrs. Morse also read Rev. Celia Burleigh’s able 
address on “the Progress of the Age,” delivered 
on the fourth anniversary of Sorusis at Del- 
monico’s in New York. Rev. Mrs. Hanaford 
read the pledge of Sorosis, and made a few re- 
marks giving some interesting details with 
reference to the proceedings of their last an- 
nual nfeeting. 

At a subsequent meeting, the organization 
was completed by the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, and the appointment of the following of- 
ficers: Elizabeth Starbuck, President; Mary 
J. Baxter and Hannah M. Robinson, Vice- 
Presidents; Anna Gardner, Secretary; Phebe 
Ann West, Treasurer; Catharine Starbuck, 
Lucy Starbuck, Elizabeth C. Crosby, Sarah M. 
Cathcart and Eunice Swain Barney, Executive 
Committee. 

The following is the resolution adopted at 
the special meeting alluded to above :— 

Resolved :—That while we do not identify 
ourselves with any political party, being an 











organization composed of persons entertaining 
diverse opiuions, yet, as a woman’s club, we 
desire to. express our grateful appreciation of 
the complete recognition of woman’s equality 
before the law, so fully endorsed in the eighth 
resolution adopted by the Republican State 
Convention held at Worcester on the 28th. of 
August, 1872; and that we hail with joy the 
new issue as an additional proof of the pro- 
gressive tenden¢y of the Republican party of 
Massachusetts, which, by this advanced step, 
has vindicated its claim to be one of progress, 
justice and intelligence. 

ANNA GARDNER, Secretary. 

NANTUCKET, Sept. 4, 1872, 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Queen Victoria has given Miss Nellie Grant 
her portrait set in precious stones. 

Fourteen young lady students have entered 
Wesleyan University at Middletown. 

The Princess Louise, of England, has been 
elected an honorary member of a New Jersey 
branch of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 


The Catholic clergy, of Iglan, Moravia, in- 
duced 400 women to sign a petition against 
the appointment ofa Jewish teacher at the 
village public school. 

Miss Louise Z. Hurlburt has been appointed 
first assistant of the Dunkirk (N. Y.) Acade- 
my, with a large salary. She is virtually at 
the head of this department. 


The Princess Alice, of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
daughter of Queen Victoria, has written a 
novel entitled, “Lords and Junkers.” Junk- 
ers is a nickname for poor Prussian noblemen. 


Mrs, Fannie Hirsch, one of the oldest wo- 
men of Pesth, died Aug. 2, at the age of nine- 
ty-five years. At the funeral services, the 
corpse was surrounded by two sons, three 
daughters, fifteen grandchildren, forty great 
grandchildren, and six great great grandchil- 
dren. 

In 1848 a French woman, who earned her 
living by washing, was passing in the streets 
of Paris, when a pistol was fired at M. Thiers. 
The bullet missed the intended victim, and 
lodged in the flesh of the woman, She is now 
in her fifty-ninth year, and enjoys saying to 
the President, ‘“‘I received in my arms the 
bullet which was destined for you in 1848,” 

Miss Avery, the telegraph operator at Ston- 
ington, on the day of the terrible disaster to 
the Metis, remained in the office for seventeen 
consecutive hours, and sent, during that time, 
4000 words to the press, besides 483 paid mes- 
sages of various lengths, a very large propor- 
tion of which she had to receive from Watch 
Hill and repeat to other points. A gentleman 
of Boston, a total stranger to her, was so 
much struck with her faithful devotion to her 
work, that he sent her quite asum of money 
as an expression of his appreciation. 

The Empress Josephine was very fond of 
perfumes, and above all of musk. Her dress- 
ing-room in Malmaison was filled with it in 
spite of Napoleon’s frequent remonstrances. 
Forty years have elapsed since her death, and 
the present owner of Malmaison has had the 
wall of that dressing-room repeatedly washed 
and painted; but neither scrubbing, aquafor- 
tis, nor paint has been sufficient to remove 
the smell of the good Empress’ musk, which 
continues as strong as if the bottle which 
contained it had been but yesterday removed. 


Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a farmer living near 
Eastmanville, Ottawa County, Ills. died recent- 
ly under circumstances most extraordinary. 
Two of her sisters were dead, one but recent- 
ly, only a few weeks ago. The cause of Mrs. 
Gardiner’s death was a congestive chill, and 
after she had been considered dead for six 
hours, and was being prepared for the grave, 
she returned to consciousness, and talked 
freely with her attendants. She stated to 
those around her that she had been to the 
better land, and had seen both of her depart- 
ed sisters, with other friends; that it was a 
most beautiful land—beyond all description! 
She said that she had permission to return to 
tell living ftiends of what she had seen, but 
that she was anxious to again return. She 
passed away soon after making her statement, 
and seemingly overflowing with joy aud hap- 
piness. There can be no question as to the 
circumstances above related. 














HOMEWARD. 
Thousands for weets who ve been away, 
Midst pleasant country scenes to stray, 
Now that the summer time is o’er, 3 
Have ‘‘homeward” turned their feet once more. 
The weather now becomes more cool, 
The boys and girls return to school, 
Where sweet employment they find, 
In studies to improve the mind. 
The Boys will soon need warmer ‘‘CLoTHES”” 
Which they can buy at Gzorcr Fenno’s, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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EpiTrors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—Onr friend 
Mr. Higginson is undoubtedly right when he 
says that the great need for women is an in- 
centive to study. Let me give him the con- 
firmation which my own case affords. Two 
years ago I left school with an earnest pur- 
pose not to sink into the usual aimless young 
ladyhood, but to give myself to that branch 
of science which I had selected as my speci- 
alty. For two years I have kept up my stu- 
dies with more or less faithfulness; but it has 
been always up-hill work, and at last I have 
wholly exhausted the energy with which I 
started. Without fresh motive power I can 
do no more. 

My case is of interest only because it is the 
case of thousands. Of what use is it to give 
up the pleasures of life, without hope of re- 
ward? Jefferson found it hard to leave the 
genial society of Williamsburg and to prepare 
himself, amidst the dullness of country life, for 
the highest honors his country could bestow. 
How would he have found it, if his birth had 
forbidden him to gratify his ambition, and had 
compelled him to make study an end and not 
&@ means? 

Few men are permitted to do good work 
without having honors thrust upon them. 
The sagacious politician is forced to accept 
high office. The clergyman who outgrows 
his country parish finds a city pulpit await- 
ing him. Even the man of science cannot 
escape the frequent calls of fat professorships. 
A woman, you will perhaps reward, after ten 
years of study, by making her a teacher in a 
young Ladies’ Seminary at a salary of two 
hundred dollars a year. 

The incentive which women need would, to 
acertain extent, be supplied by local examina- 
tions, with prizes for successful competitors; 
and those women who wish to promote the 
education of their sex could not do better 
than ‘to establish at once something of this 
kind. We have the greater need of some fac- 
titious stimulant, since the common rewards 
of masculine ambition are not yet open to us. 
If we are not permitted to strike out into deep 
waters, we can at least learn to swim with 
bladders near the shore. C. H. J. 





THE WOMAN'S CAUSE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Thank you 
for the weekly feast of good things which you 
send us out here, so far from home that every 
line from dear old Boston seems doubly pre- 
cious. 

We are just now in grief at the loss of those 
excellent, earnest and judicious friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage, Mr. and Mrs, Charles G. Ames. 
They go to Germantown, Pa. We can ill af- 
ford to spare them from this coast. We, in 
Oakland, have always been hoping that the 
time would come when we could have them 
here. They have proved themselves sure and 
ready helpers in every good word and work. 

I inclose several scraps from the San Fran- 
cisco papers, which may perhaps serve to make 
a few items of interest. The primary princi- 
pals of the primary schools are henceforth to 
be all women. That move looks toward a lit- 
tle advance in their pay. Mrs. Bennett has 
lately been appointed the principal of the pub- 
lic school in Alameda, at the same salary as 
the male principal of a corresponding school 
in another part of the town, $125.00 per month, 
I believe; and Mrs. M. P. Benton, formerly 
teacher of drawing in the Oakland public 
schools, is appointed to a similar position in 
San Francisco at $160.00 per month—the same 
salary received by the two male teachers of 
drawing in that city. 

So “the world moves.” - Ladies are also ad- 
mitted to the “Society of Associated Alumni 
of the Pacific Coast,’’ on equal terms. 

Miss Phebe W. Cozzens was invited to re- 
spond to a toast at the annual Alumni dinner, 
which she did most gracefully and acceptably. 

After the farewell lecture of Mr. Ames, a 
few of his warm personal friends met at the 
house of Rev. Horatio Stebbins, and presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Ames with a fine portrait of Mr. 
Ames, painted by Mr. Irwin. 

I expect to have another club of subscribers 
for the JOURNAL soon. Thecopy you send to 
the library is “good seed.’’ We want to see 
Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Howe out here. 
The field is large and the laborers are few. 

E. C. Heap, 





REAVIS’S LIFE OF GREELEY. 


The readers of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
may be interested in a few extracts from this 
book. 

The Tribune reviewer says: ‘‘We also give 
his remarks, which appear to be unusually 
fair and discriminating, with regard to Mr. 
Greeley’s position on the question of Woman 
Suffrage,’”’ and proceeds to quote :— 

He has not yet espoused the cause of Wo- 
man S and he is not likely to; nor has 
the subject been sufficiently advanced to set- 
. tle the question of the correctness of his posi- 
tion upon it. 

After telling us what is the essence of civil 
government, and its purpose, and that in the 
very nature of things the feminine element 
can contribute nothing, because it has abso- 
lutely nothing to give. And that the begin- 
ning and end of the doctrine of Woman Suf- 


infliction of wrong which is despotic and 
subversive of her rights, he adds :— 

But when we test this assumption by a 
never varying law of God, we find there is no 
truth in it, viz:— 

It is alaw of God to remove by armed revyo- 
lution great errors that grow upon nations, if 
men do not remove them by legislation, No 
people can escape the enforcement of this 
law. Now let us test the correctness of Wo- 
man Suffrage by this law of God, which he 
has executed in all ages, and among all peo- 
ples. If Woman Suffrage is right in the very 
nature of things, then to debar her from the 
exercise of that right is an oppression uni- 
versal and absolute, which if men do not 
dispose of by legislation, God will, in his own 
good time, dispose of by armed revolution, 
and throw the shackles from women and lift 
them out of bondage, and give them the full 
and free use of the ballot, and “put a new 
song into their mouths, even praises to God.” 
But does any sane man or woman think, 
for a single second of time, that God will ever 
send an armed revolution to any nation for 
the purpose of establishing Woman Suffrage ? 
Ifnot, then Mr. Greeley's statesmansbip is 
forever vindicated in opposing this unnatural 
and inexpedient conventional‘ty in govern- 
ment—Woman Suffrage. 

A little farther on he says :— ‘ 

And whether Woman Suffrage is, with an 
unconquerable fanaticism, pressed to success 
and sad experience or not, beyond the tempo- 
rary insanity of the people, will arise a new 
reason and a new statesmanship, tried and 
enlarged by a terrible experience that will vin- 
dicate in the truest terms the wisdom of Hor- 
ace Greeley, in opposing such an unnatural 
political demand. 


Then he tells us how much more Mr. Gree- 
ley hasdone for the education and elevation 
of woman than all the modern rampant wo- 
men lecturers and writers of the country, to- 
gether with all the Woman Suffrage conven- 
tions that have been held, and that, too, in 
good part, before many of the hot-headed wo- 
men of the present day were born. 

At first, the question had not been suffi- 
ciently advanced to settle the correctness of 
Mr. Greeley’s position upon it; but directly, 
he applies to it the test of God’s unerring 
laws, and Mr. Greeley’s statesmanship and 
wisdom in opposing such an unnatural politi- 
cal demand are forever vindicated. 

Mr. Reavis seems very familiar with the 
working of God’s laws through all history. 
Can he have failed to observe that those who 
have advocated and accomplished nearly all 
the reforms of which we have record, have, 
according to their opposers, worked against 
those supreme laws? And yet the world has 
adapted itself with admirable facility to the 
changed conditions. ABBY HuTCHINSON, 
West RANDOLPH, VT., Sept. 27, 1872. 





A BREATH FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


Is there gipsy blood iu all our veins? Is 
there a lost link in the chain of our ancestry 
which, found, would connect us with the no- 
madic peoples? Else why this restless spirit 
which comes upon us when summer leisure 
breaks the chain of necessity which holds us 
to the beaten track? It is not enough that 
you are a suburban, and that neither city 
sights nor sounds offend eye or ear; that the 
lawn stretches green before your window and 
clumpsof trees fleck it with cool shadows; 
that flowers blossom and birds sing. As you 
sit on the piazza in the moonlight,a chance 
breeze comes around the corner which has 
somewhere caught a suggestion of the sea. 
You take deep draughts of it, and when it has 
passed, you are thinking of white-capped bil- 
lows, breaking on the long beach, and you hear 
—the wind in the pines helps the illusion—the 
swash of the waves on the shingly beach. A 
longing takes possession of you which only the 
sight of the sea will appease. Or, in the weari- 
ness which comes with the summer heats you 
tire of all accustomed sights, and as you close 
your eyes for an after-dinner nap, a broad, 
placid river, dark with the shadows of trees 
that lean from its banks, flows through your 
half-waking dream. Blue, hazy mountains 
beckon, cool ravines entice you, and you find 
yourself growing more and more restless amid 
home-comforts, until the wings which seemed 
budding in your dreams turn to rails and 
wheels, which, if less poetic are more practical, 
and at length bear you away into the real 
“country.’”’ 

This time let jt be over the northern road 
into New Hampshire. 

Our track lies along the beautiful Merri- 
mack, sometimes crossing it, but rarely out of 
sight of it or out of reach of the refreshing 
breeze from it. 

We do not accept very patiently the neces- 
sary delays among the crowds at Nashua, 
Manchester and Concord, and find our only 
compensation in occasional odd studies of hu- 
man nature, as for example, when, at one 
point enter a man, his wife and litue girl. The 
woman, full of energy, and with all the deci- 
sion necessary when a journey is to be man- 
aged, drops into the seat her husband selects, 
up again, like an India-rubber ball, exclaims in 
higb, knowing and emphatic tones, “We ain’t 
settin’ the right way,—that’s sartin’ !” (Hus- 
band)—"Oh yes!’ (Wife)—“Wall, neow, I 
know better.” (To @ stranger) “Which way 
deu yeou say we’re agoin’ ?” 

She is assured they are sitting properly. 
(Woman)—“Be? Wall” (dropping into her 
seat), “never mind. I only come eout o’ the 





frage is, that withholding the franchise is an 


ride as fast as the crs kin run, forerds or back- 
erds, an’ ef eny o’ pou git there afore I deu, 
you're lucky, that’sll!’ 
At Hookset therare falls in sight and facto- 
ries. We wonder tat the great cities stand a 
chance of securing peratives till such places 
are supplied ; for hee, for the hours of leisure, 
nature is ready wit) her blessed restoratives 
for over-taxed bodyand perturbed mind. 
The man who sal, “Give me the luxuries of 
life and I will dispase with the necessities,” 
was the type of a irge class, and something 
that stands for luxvies, the city must furnish 
to those who foregcfor it fresh air and elbow- 
room. 
North of Concor, we began to see beyond 
the hills near at had, soft outlines of others 
more remote. Weut through the very nooks 
where the air wassweet with clethra, where 
ferns waved and we celandine hung out its 
jewels. 
Late in the aftenoon we were dropped at a 
little way-station mong the hills, Here ran 
the river, a veritwle mountain stream, with 
its rapid, bubblingcurrent, winding its way as 
it could, now betveen lofty hills, now between 
undulating slopes dotted with farm houses 
on the one hand, ind spreading intervales on 
the other. 
The tributary books were gay with the rich 
scarlet of the cardnal-flower, the sumach bore 
its heavy bunches of velvet berries, the way- 
sides were a tang of alder and hazle, wreath- 
ed with woodbin« and the delicate clinging 
cleavers. 
Our dream wa coming true! And when 
cloud-land itself :ame down and capped the 
hills with soft, gay mist, our restless spirits 
were quieted, anc we felt that a benediction 
was upon us, M. F. E. 
Av@ust, 1872. 





THE MISSOURI CAUCASIAN. 


The Weekly Ccucasian, published at Lexing- 

ton, Ky., flies the aame of Greeley and Brown at 

its masthead, and burls its shafts at the Grant 

Administration with border-ruffian violeuce, 

Immediately over the names of its candidates 

it prints the creed it believes in, appropriately 

displayed in capitals in fancy type, and which 
we copy for the especial benefit of the Liber- 
al Republican and War Democratic readers of 
the Transcript. A study of this declaration 
of principles will show fully and truthfully 
the character of the entertainment to which 
they have been invited by the intriguers who 
met at Cincinnati, and whose plan of a cam- 
paign to put down the present administration 
was endorsed at Baltimore. To what a depth 
of degradation has the name of Horace Gree- 
ley falieu when we find it coupled with such 
declarations as these :— 
No wonder, the Greeley organs claim 70,000 
majority for their candidate in Kentucky ! 
STATE SOVEREIGNTY! 
WHITE SUPREMACY! 
AND 
REPUDIATION! 
THIS IS LIBERTY! 
OUR MOTTO: 
NEVER DESPAIR OF THE REPUBLIC! 
OUR PLATFORM: 
THE CONSTITUTION OF 1860, AND THE 
RIGHTS UF THE STATES! 
OUR DOCTRINES: 

Tus 1s A WHITE MAN’s GOVERNMENT, MADE BY 
Waite MEN, FoR WHITE MEN, AND THEIR Pos- 
TERITY FOREVER! 

DOWN WITH THE, FIFTEENTH BEDAMN- 

ToTAL REPUDIATION O¥ THE MonsTROUS YANKEE 
War Desr!—That Accursed Unconstitutional Bur- 
den, accumulated by an Unconstitutional Mob etyl- 
ing itself a Congress in the prosecution of an Un- 
constitutional Crusade, for the Accomplishment of 


an Unconstitutional and Horrid Pur, ! 
DOWN WITH BON D-HOLDERS AND TAXA- 


TIUN! 
Subordination of the Military to the Civil 
Authorities! 
DOWN WITH THE SATRAPS! 
Equal Taxation and the Rightful Representation of 
all the States, or 

ANOTHER REBELLION! 

Revolution Must be met by Counter Revolution! 
Force by Force! Viclence by Violence! And Usur- 
— should be Overthrown, if needs be, by the 

ayonet! 

DOWN WITH TEST OATES AND REGISTRA- 
VIVE LA REPUBLIQUE! 


MICHIGAN AT WORK. 


The Presidential Campaign opens with unu- 
sual briskness in Michigan. Politics and par- 
ty spirit run high at this early day in the 
the campaign. Political questions take prece- 
dence of all others, not only in all public meet- 
ings but in all private gatherings as well. And 
Woman Suffrage is made one of the issues of 
the campaign, all that may be said to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Not many miles from the capital of the 
State, at a large Republican meeting, address- 
ed by some of the ablest speakers in the State, 
strong ground was taken in favor of Woman 
Suffrage and was received with evident favor 
and euthusiasm by the audience. The cause 
is gaining rapidly in public favor, in this sec- 
tion. When our ablest public speakers advo- 
cate Woman Suffrage at the political meetings 
throughout the land; when it becomes a sub- 
ject of general debate and an issue of the cam- 
paign; when it is made one of the planks in 
the platform (however small that plank may 
seem ) upon which the great Republican party 
bases its hopes of success, we may certainly 
look forward to grand results and achieve- 
ments for the Woman Suffrage cause in the 
near future. 

In view of the number of able woman lectur- 
ers who have taken the field for Grant and 
Wilson as well as the many powerful stump- 
speakers who are advocating Woman Suffrage 








wrong end o’ the depot, that’s all; but I kin 


same time, Mr. Greeley will have occasion to 
reflect after next November, that women have 
some political power and some rights that he 
must respect if he would aspire to an office 
which is the gift of the people. The people 
will have something to say concerning who 
shall and who shall not rule over them. “We 
the people,” will never henceforth mean one- 
half of the people, but all of the people. Wo- 
men are demonstrating their right to a voice in 
the affairs of the nation, by the great and ever 
increasing interest they take in the political 
issues of the hour and by their untiring efforts 
in behalf of the great party of reform and pro- 
gress —the Republican party. Hereafter, he 
who would have an elective office under this 
government cannot with impunity ignore one- 
half of the people, the patient, patriotic, loyal 
women of the nation. We have taken a step 
forward that can never be retraced. Wehave 
a hold and a claim upon the respect and con- 
sideration of the country which will not be 
lightiy overlooked by any future candidate for 
the presidency, after the problem has once 
been wrought out to its certain result, and the 
satisfaction of the people, by Horace Greeley. 
I know of no one more worthy to be the vic- 
tim of his own unreasonable aud vacillating 
conduct than Mr. Greeley. Out of his own 
mouth is he condemned. Certain it is, the 
friends of Woman Suffrage can expect nothing 
at his hands in the event of his election, as he 
has openly and unequivocally declared his op- 
position to Impartial Suffrage—a cause which 
is, or should be, dear to every woman iu the 
land. 

A chief magistrate who has not the well-be- 
ing of one-half of his people at heart, but who 
is directly arrayed against their welfare and 
interests, should never be elected to such ap 
important office. Every woman should exert 
her personal influence, however great or small, 
to prevent the presidential chair from being 
occupied by a man who, not only would have 
power but the inclination to veto any bill that 
may come up favorable to the interests of wo- 
man; and who would have at his disposal the 
governmental offices and clerkships now held 
by hundreds of women. 

Fanny F. Cowes. 





THE MATRIMONIAL CAMPAIGN, 


‘rhe New York Tribune indulges in the fol- 
lowing characteristic effusion :— 


Now that the time of the seaside is over, 
and the voice of the pleasurer is no more heard 
on the mountains, anxious maidens and wily 
mothers are reckoning, as is their wont, the 
results of their campaign. It is not too much 
to say that the account is outrageously unsat- 
isfactory. For at all the summer loitering- 
places, swoop they never so wisely, they have 
found no marriageable lambs wherewith to 
deck the sacrificial altar. From Maine to 


self beautiful in vain; 
America have shown a shyness, a heartless in- 
disposition to become “deluded victims,’’ cal- 


with dismay. 


watering-places. 


ment. 


plumed mate, and failed ? 


vain! 


the only role permitted to their sex, 


sought. 


played to lure the purchaser, 


plus of this. 


ed dupes. 


serve two masters,” 


cept this one; this one, wife and motherhood 
thou mayst use; only this one, none other. 


the Creator; and are reaping the reward 


become bard and thorny. 








and Grant and Wilson Republicanism at the 








Virginia the soft sex this season hath made it- 
the young men of 


culated to strike the strongest match-maker 
It is not known in what desert 
regions single gentlemen of good expectations 
have madly buried themselves all summer; 
but a returning sad procession of unappropri- 
ated hearts and unsuccessful gowns attests the 
feminine solitude that has reigned at all the 
The German has languished 
for lack of partners, and those moon-lit paths 
down which tender pairs have erewhile strayed 
to matrimony have been wholly deserted. 
Meantime, it is said that the single gentlemen 
have journeyed to and fro, on bachelor joys 
intent, with a diabolical exultation in their 
souls that deserves the most dreadful punish- 


O President of a pleasure-loving Lotos 
Club, what would you have of women? Why 
do you blow hot and cold? Is it not cruel to 
deride, from your easy chair, the blighted 
hopes of toiling maidens, who have toiled all 
this soft summer season to secure a well- 
Thus their efforts 
to fulfill their woman’s mission has been in 


Day by day, line upon line, precept upon 
precept, in season and out of season has the 
Tribune (to whom all men come) declared: 
only household gods for women, domesticity— 
Loving 
wife and happy mother, it is a pleasant picture! 
but oh, caustic bachelor, its conditions, they 
must be suppled; if not forthcoming, must be 


Men are won by charms, so charms are of- 
fered to their gaze, and tempting wares dis- 


If, in this crowded mart, supply exceed de- 
mand, the laws of trade will soon enforce a 
change, and other avenues draw off the over- 


Meanwhile it seems a little inconsistent that 
those who by their teaching have done much 
to limit and hed-e in the sphere of women 
should be foremost to flaunt their disappoint- 


We may apply the old saying, “Ye cannot 
God gives to all his cbil- 
dren divers talents to improve; man says to 
woman, ‘Bury in a napkin all thy talents ex- 


Women have turned a deaf ear to the voice 
of God, and worshiped the creature more than 


They are reaping the fruits of their transgres- 
sion, and the way of the husband-seeker has 


God is now speaking to woman in a loud 
voice: “Bury not’’ he says, “the talents that I 


———<$———— 
have given, but cherish and use them » 
ever ye can find an opportunity, and heed not 
the frowns of man.” 

Much as we blame and lament the mistake 
of our sex in yielding their conscience to 
human dictation, we must still hold it as the 
hight of meanness for those who have delag. 
ed, also to deride. 

“Where,” demands our writer, “haye single 
gentlemen of good expectations buried them. 
selves?’ The Lotos Club answers the ques- 
tion for some; for others, we will answer: 
When the men of society forsake the compan. 
ionship of the women of society, their haunts 
may perhaps be found in places unknown to 
mother, sister, or lady-friend; where the voigg 
of the charmer is less a wise voice even thay 
the voice of those whom they boast to haye 
deserted. It may also possibly be, that the 
loss these gentlemen have sustained is a sti} 
greater one than that defeated summer cam. 
paign, over which the bachelor soul exults, 
Certain it is, if the lady be a foolish virgin, 
and her should-be-man-companion a frand or 
idler, society as a whole loses nothing by the 
frustrated union, 

In conclusion let me quote from a late num. 
ber of Scribner’s Monthly, a magazine much . 
read by ladies, with whom the editor, Dr. Ho}. 
land, has unfortunately managed to greatly in- 
gratiate himself: 

The science of Political Economy has for 
one of its main ideas the stimulation of may. 
riage and the increase of population. Young 
women are to be commended for endeayori 
to secure husbands, and raise a family to the 
State. In so doing, they are legitimately sery. 
ing the State in the only way open to them, 
No remark, however, on the desirable mate 
rial of these State recruits from the pen of this 
able political economist. The man may b 
vile, the offspring unsound, but if the popula 
tion is increased all is right; numbers not 
quality seems to be the popular idea of a State’s 
prosperity. So the young women are advised 
to unlimited and unqualified match-making, 
A prominent lady physician told me lately 
that she considered that the daughters in a 
family were just as much forced to marry for 
a support, as their brothers to enter a trade or 
profession. It is the result of false social views, 
and can never be much improved till more fa 
cilities are offered to women of self-support. 
The sex monopoly that obtains in almost every 
lucrative avenue of employment must disap- 
pear before women can assume their true posi- 
tion toward themselves and toward society. 
Until this millenium, should not a special 
tax be levied on the joyous bachelor who de- 
clines becoming a victim at the sacrificial al- 
tar? Cc. C, He 
ORANGE, Sept. 9, 1872. 





BEECHER ON SUFFRAGE. 


The following statement is so complete and 
satisfactory as to need no comment :— 


People fear the effect upon the family if wo- 
men should vote and think. They think that 
the tenderness and sweetness of the family re 
lation has something to do with weakness, It 
has much to do with fineness, but not with 
weakness. It is not the fact of woman’s look- 
ing up to man that pleases him—it is that in 
her that looks up. We know what Solomon 
said of a woman without thought and without 
judgment, aud he surely ought to know—he 
had seven hundred wives. If the question of 
woman’s rights is to be determined by quo’ 
the Old Testament, I have but a word to say: 
It is the last question which ought to be 
ed for us by an ancient Semitic nation and 
king who had seven hundred wives. A great 
er freedom for woman will not unsex bet. 
That is the very fear that the Orientals every- 
where have to-day,and you laugh at them 
Ounce, in Atheus,no woman could learn liter 
ture, eloquence or philosophy unless she were 
a courtesan, The virtuous mother and wif 
were denied these refinements, this knowledg®, 
which were thus made the insignia of unvit 
tue. Since then, woman has steadily pl 
gressed through the centuries, until now she 
is a leader in literature, foremost among & 
tists. Has literature, art aud philosophy wade 
ber less fit tor a wite and mother? Does it 
take away taste and destroy refinement to pot 
der deeply? Make mothers more and you 
make their children more, You will not make 
them coarse by giving them power. Is 
coarse because be is infinite? That w 
the family needs more than anything else is 4 
higher state of womanly development. 





A FAMILY HOTEL. 

Several prominent gentlemen of Bostod 
have determined to erect for themselves § 
a family hotel on Commonwealth Avenue, 00? 
of the new streets laid out on the Back Bay 
improvement, where the most fashionable 
houses are now building. It is proposed @ 
put up a large-sized six-story edifice, of brick 
and free-stone, which will cost over $200,00, 
and accommodate six families, one on each , 
floor. The building is to be seventy feet frost 
by one hundred and four feet deep, and wil 
therefore afford spacious apartments for each 
family. The plan of living comprises a com 
mon kitchen, with a steward and corps of 
,| cooks, and a common dining-room. Meals 
however, can be furnished separately in the 
different apartments. This plan has boen cal 
‘ried out in New York, but always on too & 
. | pensive a scale, as the cost of a suite of room 
in these fashionable tenement houses range 
from $20,000 to $50,000 a year. People wh? 
can afford to pay such a sum for quarterss 
have no difficulty in solving the problem 
living anywhere. 
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~~ CORRESPONDENCE. 
OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


Deak JouRNAL:—In the last number of 
Les Etats Unis d’ Europe, the organ of the In- 
ternational League of Peace and Liberty, is a 
jetter from a mechanic of Lyons who seems 
to be of the few who “remember those in 

as bound with them.” I translateafew 

, striking from one of his class, which, 

jn all its mad struggles for liberty, has syste- 

matically ignored the class below them, the 

Jowest in the scale—women. 

When aconsiderable number of the working 

ple of the earth think and write like this 
pook-binder, then our Easter will be nigh. 

Yours, K.N.D. . 

The sixth Congress of Peace and Liberty 
will meet the 23d of Sept. in Lugano, the city 
ganctified by the long residence of the great 
Italian patriot, and where the light of Julia 
Ward Howe’s countenance was earnestly de- 
sired. At this session the following subjects 
will be considered :— 

1. The principle of the federative republic 
being respect for the autonomy of the human 
being, how can and ought this principle to be- 
come practically the basis of all legislation in 
the respective spheres of the Commune, the 
Nation, the Confederation ? 

2, To trace the history of the efforts hith- 
erto attempted to introduce into international 
Jaw an article providing for the submitting of 
differences to arbitration, and to seek the best 
means of making arbitration universal as lead- 
ing to the formation of the federation of the 
nations of Europe. 

$8. What reforms ought the introduction of 
the principle of the republican federation, 
the respect for the autonomy of the human 
being, to bring about in the modern penal 
code ? 

Says the Lyons book-binder, a poor work- 
man, ‘‘Lugano is too far off for my slender re- 
sources. Butif I may express an opinion I 
should say, in answer to the third question, 
that the reform which respect for the autono- 
my of the human being ought to bring about 
is the recognition of the rights of woman, 
that half of the human race forgotten hither- 
to in the assertion of the rights of men, and 
whose legal oppression undermines the whole 
edifice of our liberties, which become illogical 
when founded upon arbitrariness and not 
upon the inviolability of the thinking being. 

“When the opinion of the women, of the 
mother of the family, shall be counted, shal] 
have its due share of influence, the nations will 
be almost ready, not to found their autonomy 
ina despotic centralization, stifling to their 
own individuality, which would happen if the 
union were formed in a purely masculine way, 
by conquest, as has happened in our prov- 
inces, but while maintaining intact their in- 
dependence, they will, I say, be almost ready 
to renounce, in their differences, a resort to 
violence. 

“It is my profound conviction, resting, not 
upon sentiment, but upon logic and observa- 
tion, that if our politics had not regarded wo- 
Men as non-existent, the war which has just 
desolated two great countries could not have 
taken place. 

“It is not only because she has more to lose 
when brute force is let loose, because she feels 
more bitterly the violation of the hearth by 
the soldiery, that woman is more opposed to 
war, but, feeble herself, she more readily 
accustoms herself to seek support outside of 
force, and rests more naturally upon justice. 

“Let us elevate, let us instruct equally and 
4s much as possible, both men and women, let 
us inspire all with respect for justice and 
law, and the United States of Europe, nay, 
more, the Universal Republic, will rise trium- 
phant upon this indestructible and holy foun- 
dation.” 











OUR INDIANA LETTER. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Permit me 
to add another name to your list of lady speak- 
érs for the fourteenth plank in the West. 

Last evening, Mrs. Mary S. Clark made a 
speech for the Republican party in our city, 
and the intelligent audience which greeted 
her were well entertained. Mrs. Clark has 
just returned from a six months’ term as 
teacher in the employ of the Methodist Mis- 
sion in Mississippi, and is fally conversant with 
the feelings that are entertained by the ex- 
tebels and their allies, in that part of the 
South, with reference to the election of Gree- 
ley. They very well understand that his elec- 
tion gives life and energy to their dying hopes 
a the restoration of the good old Democratic 
rule, 

Laura De Force Gordon made a very good 
Speech here a few weeks ago, on “The Woman 
Question from a Religious Standpoint.”” She 
was to have made a Republican speech, but 
from some misunderstanding, the arrangement 
Was not made. The women of the West are 
doing their full share in helping to ignite the 
“splinter,” and it is cheering indeed to see 
with what remarkable unanimity the workers 
for suffrage fall into line. They show, in un- 
Mmistakable terms, that they understand the 
full advantage to be gained to our cause, by 
accepting the offer at Philadelphia, and mak- 
ing the best use of it. They know very well 
that it is the entering wedge, which, in due 


time, will expand the Republican platform, 
until man and woman are welcomed alike to 
its privileges and protection. With unlimited 
confidence in the final triumph of justice and 
right, we can afford to wait a little longer for 
the good time coming. 

It does not make a particle of difference 
whether “Horace Greeley sees his way clear 
to advocate the enfranchisement of woman” 
or not, as far as the success of the movement 
is concerned, but as to his election to the office 
he aspires, it will make a great difference. 
The weight of testimony is really all on the 
side of the party which proposes to “give a 
respectful consideration to the right of women 
as citizens.” The thinking women of to-day 
see, in this phrase, a deeper significance than 
the mere words imply; because we know that 
honest men cannot give the claims of the 
cause “a respectful consideration” without be- 
ing generally convinced that its demands are 
simple justice. Therefore we trust, that all 
the workers for suffrage will move on, in solid 
phalanx, bringing aid to the party that has 
remembered them in their hour of need. Re- 
member with what unflinching courage wo- 
men stood to their posts in the sanguinary 
struggle, through which we have just passed, 
and let none falter in this moral warfare in 
which we are called to act. 

Just now comes the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
ever welcome to our table, containing the 
“resolutions” adopted by the Massachusetts 
Convention. All hail to the Old Bay State! 
The State that gave us a Garrison who rang 
out the truths of universal liberty from his gar- 
ret in Boston, and who consecrated her soil to 
freedom. Then he was dragged through the 
streets with a rope round his neck, by an in- 
furiated mob. To-day, let us thank God! 
Massachusetts grasps the whole idea of univer- 
sal liberty. William Lloyd Garrison still lives 
to witness the culmination of the truths he 
thus uttered, and we rejoice that he is still 
laboring on the side of Republican justice, and 
determined to “fight it out on that line,” 

But I believe Massachusetts, while she leads 
in one respect, must yield to Indiana in hav- 
ing the oldest organized Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and being foremost in opening the 
doors of her educational institutions to women. 
As far as appears, our State university was the 
Jirst to admit women on terms of equality 
with men, 

But it matters little which leads the hosts 
who are coming up to work in this grand 
cause. Let each andalldo their duty. Shoul- 
der to shoulder we labor for truth and right. 

Marky F, THomas. 

RicuMonD, INp., Sept. 16, 1872. 





OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


Oue has only to step outside the radical cir- 
cles in England to find that an immense mass 
of conservatism opposes the woman move- 
ment. The bill for the enfranchisement of 
women gets considerable support in parlia- 
ment from conservative members, but it is 
property and not womar representation that 
they support. Indeed, I believe half the rad- 
icals would cease to favor it if they saw in it 
any possibility of enfranchising wives. The 
idea of masculine and feminine equality is en- 
tertained with favor by comparatively few. I 
was talking recently with a radical M. P. 
who has uniformily supported this bill. I found 
him wholly and even fiercely averse to enfran- 
chising wives, though he was strongly in favor 
of that fair property representation which 
would enfranchise unmarried women on the 
same conditions that men are enfranchised ; 
aod this M. P. is a fair representative of the 
majority of his compeers. 

Lately, at a boarding-house, I have had an 
opportunity of talking a good deal with Eng- 
lish people of about the average degree of con- 
servatism. Both men and women scoff at the 
idea that women have as much capacity for 
thought as men have, as the sheerest absurdity 
and nonsense. I cited illustrations from our 
American schools; but they replied that their 
whole experience in life had proved the con- 
trary, that women were intended to be subor- 
dinate to men, and that their education should 
be conducted with a view to making them the 
assistants of men, and that men disliked 
thinking women. 

I had never before heard such statements 
in regard to the weakness of women and the 
advantage of this weakness as I heard there. 
It was assertec in regard to womeu physicians, 
that they would be most dangerous, and that 
their jealousies would lead them to poison 
each other. 

I cannot believe such views were ever set 
forward in America, nor can I think it is the 
real belief of English people; though on all 
public occasions, where the education of wo- 
men is discussed, it is very apparent that the 
general sentiment of the country upon this 
matter is a long way behind that of America. 

I attended the giving of prizes at Miss 
Buss’s school, which is conducted very much 
like our city public schools in America. It 
has the reputation of being the best middle- 
class girls’ school in London. Miss Buss holds 
the most advanced views in regard to the ed- 
ucatiun of girls, but from all the speakers of 
that day, including the bishop and sheriff of 
London, Prof. Seeley and Sir John Lubbock, 





not one word was said in favor of educating 


women, except for the rason that they were 
to be he)pmeets of men. One might have sup- 
posed that education ws of no consequence 
if women did not marry. 

In the economic sectio; at the British Asso- 
ciation, last week, a paer was read on the 
higher education of girls by Miss Sheriff, the 
sister of Mrs. Gray, who} leading the Nation- 
al Union for the educatia of girls. The dis- 
cussion that followed, vry clearly illustrated 
the prevalence of the sane idea, that women 
were naturally subordinte w men, and ful- 
filled their aim in complimenting men. 

In America we have juite passed by this 
phase of feeling, and theone nearest it that 
we have to contend agaist is that, as women 
are almost sure to ente into the voluntary 
partnership of marriage,a kind of education 
that cultivates the taste and sentiments is 
better suited to the nees of their life, than 
one which more especialy develops the rea- 
son. It is no longer conended that women 
have less intellectual ability than men, but 
only that the exigencies ¢ life make a differ- 
ent kind of education m¢e valuable to them. 

The obstinate prevalejce of this belief in 

the intellectual inequalit; of the sexes in this 
country surprises me nupre and more, as I 
become better acquaintd with English wo- 
men. It can be explaine only as a tradition- 
al belief, which very fewtake the trouble to 
examine. We are in thi habit of believing 
that American women jre better educated 
than the women of anydther country; but 
I am satisfied that, in canparison with Eng- 
land, it is true for womei, only as a similar 
remark is true for men, vk.: that the average 
intelligence of American yomen is above that 
of English women. But, just as England has 
an immense number of hghly educated men, 
just in the same degree is there an immense 
number of highly educatel women. A whole 
upper stratum, composed of both sexes, with 
whom we have only single individuals to com- 
pare. 
All the leisure class in Zngland are highly 
educated, as far as teaching can contribute to 
educating them. The boys are under the 
best tutors or at the best sthools, and the girls 
are under excellent goveraesses and masters. 
Euglish parents are too little with their chil- 
dren to have that sentimental fondness that 
loosens the parental discipline with us. The 
children are placed almost exclusively under 
the governess, tutor or master, who holds his 
place only through successful work. ‘There is 
no getting free from the daily drill. Educa- 
tion, as well as good manners, is an unexcep- 
tional demand of society. No one thinks of 
avoiding it any more than he thinks of avoid- 
ing his daily toilet. Not all the boys who go 
to the schools and universities come out bril- 
liant, but they cannot be kept under the daily 
drill of masters from the age of six, to twenty 
or twenty-three, and in the constant compan- 
ionship of educated people, without getting a 
good deal of mental discipline, and a fair fa- 
miliarity with a wide range of knowledge. 

And in a similar way, the girls are kept con- 
stantly employed with books from the age of 
six to seventeen or eighteen, with only a few 
short holidays in a year. No time is wasted. 
The governess. is with them the whole day. 
She walks with them, and talks with them, 
and sees that the lessons are never interrupt- 
ed. They are not educated to’ make an espe- 
cial mark in society, but because it is expected, 
and is one of the essentials in keeping up to 
the orthodox standard. They have both 
knowledge anc discipline, in a degree that is 
constantly giving me new surprise. The ed- 
ucation has not been given with a view to any 
definite use, and only those of marked ability 
are likely to have any desire to use it. As a 
consequence, it is not likely to be obtruded 
upon any occasion. American women, with 
the same amount of knowledge, are much 
more likely to make it appear. They talk 
more brilliantly, they express more positive 
opinions, and are likely to show more inde- 
pendence and originality. They are less tram- 
meled in their expression by national and 
social conservatism. 

English women know less mathematics, and 
perhaps less science; but they know far more 
of history, and the modern languages, and 
their acquaintance with polite literature is 
incomparably wiuer than that of American 
women. But, while they read far more than 
American women, they seem to me to analyze 
what they do read less; and, from familiarity 
with the best models in literature and art, 
they seem to acquire instructive rather than 
rational perceptions of what is truly artistic. 

Indeed I have noted this in Old Country 
people, in comparison with Americans, that 
their perceptions in art are more intuitive 
and less rational than ours, and I have attrib- 
uted it to their being so constantly in the 
presence of good models, 

English women both use and obtrude their 
attainments less than we do, but you seldom 
find an English woman knowing less than you 
at first expect. Even in cases where we would 
surpass them in conversation, we should be 
likely to find that they very much surpass us 
in writing. Uniformly they write graceful 
letters. The chirography is excellent, and 
the expression generally faultless. 

I have so far spoken of the leisure class. 
Passing to the lower middle class, to the shop- 





keepers, skilled artisans and farmers, the ed- 


ucation of the daughters is very inferior. The 
sons of the shopkeepers and farmers are gen- 
erally educated for their sphere, that is 
without any expectation of their passing into 
a higher social class; but, to be successful in 
that sphere there is need of especial training. 
There seems to be no incentive to educate the 
daughters. Generally they do nothing, if 
the parents can in any way support them with- 
out work. The only object of the parents is 
to marry them off, and this is not especially 
promoted by education. English people in 
all classes are conventional, and like what 
they are used to; new circumstances and sur- 
roundings disturb them nota little. The con- 
ventional woman of this class is not educated, 
except into conventionally poor music and 
superficial French, and it would be of little 
avail for matrimonial purposes to do more for 
her. Men are used to those women, and con- 
sider them good enough for wives; and so 
while the girls have abundant time to acquire 
fairly good educations, they do not get them, 
and the money saved from school fees con- 
tributes to making the marriage dowry at- 
tractive. Thus there are two great difficul- 
ties in the way of improving the education of 
girls of this class, viz.: the absence of free 
schools and the absence of a demand for bet- 
ter education. With us, large numbers of the 
same class remain in school without much 
thought about the advantages of a better edu- 
cation, simply because they find school and 
the association of their school companions 
pleasanter than an idle life at home; and, as 
there is no attendant expense, parents do not 
object to indulging them in their choice. Let 
them be regularly in school, no matter for 
what purpose, and the mutual rivalry is likely 
to keep them up to good work, and in the end 
tastes and aspirations are formed which de- 
mand and create new opportunities for work, 
and result in making education industrially 
available for women, There are no free 
schools in England, and just in proportion as 
schools are moderately cheap, they are not 
only of little value, but are odiously sugges- 
tive of pauperism ; and middle and lower class 
English women are just as chary of their rank 
and of the circumstances that become them, 
as the highest aristocrat. Girls there, cannot 
be educated except at considerable expense, 
and an expense which gives no promise of 
appreciable returns. Mary E, Brepy. 
Lonpon, Aug. 26. 





LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


DEAR JoURNAL:—The annual season of 
fairs is approaching, another, opportunity of 
gaging the industrial performances and aspi- 
rations of our sex. I shall wander, as‘I annu- 
ally do, through all the dreary monotony of 
the ladies’ department, noting diligently the 
patchwork quilts, the cats and kittens in tuft- 
ed work, the “‘tatted”’ collars (shrunk a trifle 
from last year’s dimensions), the ugly wax 
corpses of fruits and flowers in their ugly square 
coffins, and the agricultural wreaths, including 
everything seedy; and the funeral wreaths 
including many things weedy; and wreaths of 
worsted flowers, and hair flowers, and shells 
and feathers; through Monochromatic moon- 
lights and Grecian odalisques,—and I shall see 
petticoats betucked and beruffled, and dainty 
infants’ robes with so much Valence added to 
their other sins of puffings and tuckings as to 
leave no remotest suggestion of a caressible 
babyhood in any of their folds, Is there a 
plain shirt anywhere, it is the work of some 
aged prodigy or young precocity. Of fair, 
sweet, simple and sensible things there are 
none if we except a table or so of preserved 
fruits and jellies, well away from the Ladies’ 


Department. 
If there is a place in the world which exhib- 


its woman’s work at its lowest, it surely is an 
Agricultural Fair. How good it seems to turn 
away from it all and get among the machines, 
the great reapers and mowers and thrashers, 
the pumps and churns, driving with the force 
of a million hands, yetcontrolled by one! How 
grand and real, man’s power seems, and how 
certain the subjugation of all the brute forces 
of nature toit. Last year, as I sat in the speak- 
er’s stand with our Japanese visitors and 
heard the prizes declared, prizes worth com- 
peting for, I should have been proud to say, 
“You see what a noble share the women of 
A-nerica take in the ‘noblest kind of work.’ ” 
As it was, all their trifling little “premiums’’ 
of diplomas and honorable “mentions” was 
for what I call woman’s ‘fool work,” which 
gets a great deal more notice than it deserves, 
and ought to rank with the moccasin and 
wampum belt, The only vindication of our 
sex, patent to those keen oriental eyes, was 
“Peggy Ringgold,’ who trotted up to the 
stand all by herself when her name was called, 
and trotted away again, rosetted, in the most 
“thoroughbred”’ style, and the beauty of Har- 
vest Queen, her friendly rival. 

Had I the great happiness of possessing 
enough fair acres for some equine or bovine 
beauty to range upon, I would teach the calf 
(or colt) to drink, bring it up by hand, I would 
comb and curry it until it shone like satin, and 
lead it to aState or county fair myself (if I had 
not meanwhile raised a boy to do it for me), 
before I would attach my card to a piece of 
woman’s fool work. Think how fine a sound 
this, from a speaker’s stand, “Best four-year 





old Durham cow—raised aad exhibited by 


Miss Maria Avery. Six best Cotswolds, Mrs. 
Dunn. Best exhibition of dairy products, El- 
len Averill, Best and largest exhibition of 
small fruits, Sisters of Mercy, San Jacinto.”’ 
Would not that have a “millennial tone ?”’ 
Why should not the bee-keeping, silk-raising, 
poultry, and agricultural seed interests more 
frequently have a woman’s card upon them at 
these exhibitions ? Here and there, women are 
doing these things all over the country; they 
need to feel how much better and more im- 
portant this work is than so much that women 
take pride in exhibiting. Let every woman 
honor her industrial calling, it is as befitting a 
true ladyhood to make the loaf as to give it 
away. 
At the fair which is held next week in San 
José, one of the largest prizes is offered to the 
young lady who will cook the best dinner. The 
committee consisting of four very excellent 
judges will board round during the continu- 
ance of the fair. Each dinner will be substan- 
tially the same, and must be cooked and served 
by the young lady competitor without assis- 
tance. With the exception of butter, all the 
relishes must be prepared by her. 
Now imagine, if you can, a table fair as pure 
linen and clear crystal can make it, presided 
over by a blooming maiden in a spry looking 
calico, reasonably dressed from head to heels, 
and say whether the movement ought not to 
be christened ‘A Revival of Domestic Art.” 
This reminds me of another millennial sign—of 
graveimport. The Illinois Industrial Univer- 
sity has established a chair of Domeatic Sci- 
ence. The stomach, and what to put in it, 
the skin, and how to cover it, is science foun- 
dational. A few generations intelligently 
building thereon might hope to reach a science 
of society and of the soul. BERKLEY. 
OAKLAND, CAL,, Sept. 23, 1872, 








TO CAPITALISTS. 
Gar - Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years,at ten per cent, interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full partiou- 
lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 

Des Monks, Iowa. 





Wuiter’s SPECIALTY FoR DysPrErsi1a.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 

Coastiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and waut of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

° ptive symp , cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For 
sale by all druggists. July 22. 








E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 


CONVEYANCE 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in al) the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of alikinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
eewene G. Stevens. Mary }. Seva 
an. 21. fe 


THE INLAND MONTHLY. 


Is Devoted to Literature, Science, Hue 
morous Sketches, &c. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





LcOpy fOr ONE YEAT.....ceeeseseeeeeeeecere +e. - 8800 
4copies “ et cosas cqaceepentepcesnepasena 11 0 
6 copies © rccccescverescs socceseeesese 16 0 
9copies “ “ (and one extra copy to get- 
ter-up OF C1UD)....ccccccecccccccccscccccsece 18 0 
12 copies for one year (and one extra copy to 
getter-up Of Club). ......c.ceceseeeeeceneens 21 00 


To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver- 
tised in this number of the MAGAZINE, 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 


GSameben” . oc si ivecccccccccscceeececes Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons. .......... a“ 16 00 
1 silver-plated Cake Basket........... oo @ 20 00 
1 - Fruit Stand ..........05+ a 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 
BOCES oe conc cccccccscccccccescccecoce a 12 00 
And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 


All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Lewis, Me. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 130 S d Av 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a. 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For ennouncements and particulars address the See 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 











128 Secend Avenuc, New York City. 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 28, 1872. 


Special Premiums. 

For Ow new subscriber, we wil! give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;”’ price 
62.50. é 
For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 
For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 


&@™ Our Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, ifin purchasing goods from ah advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's JouRNAL. 


Eack subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
cription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 


nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


























14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITs OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL. 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION, 
MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 

8 RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE BECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

“CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
BOX. 








THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The election of an American President 
imports much to mankind at large. The 
poorest president cannot unmake America. 
She is full of vital forces which work and per- 
severe, under whatever misrule, God has 
been good to her. He has said, **Work, 
and you shall earn great wages, but you shall 
not abide in idleness, consuming hereditary 
wealth.” Andso America is a working coun- 
try, and consequently a country in which 


iliaries to good and bad men, to measures, wise 
and unwise; but their influence hitherto has 
been covert and unacknowledged. They have 
never had the perfect responsibility which is 
the safeguard of power. Now that they are 
able to propose their own issues, and to work 
distinctly and definitely, the State will have 
from them assistance more genuine and valna- 
ble than heretofore. Instead of acting as the 
puppets of whatever designing man was clever 
enough to captivate or rich enough to pur- 
chase them, they will now bring their own wo- 


public interest. No longer unequally but 
equally yoked to their partners, they will draw 
their full part of the allotted burden. 

Of late, in England, our four-yearly change 
of administration was sometimes the subject 
of good-humored condolence. On the one 
hand, it was thought unfortunate to change so 
often the representative head of the govern- 
ment. On the other, it was a pity that we 
were forced to endure for four years an unac- 
ceptable ruler, seeing that the English minis- 
try, the true governing power, can be turned 
out at any moment by a vote of the House of 
Commons. To this I could only reply that 
neither system could be supposed to be abso- 
lutely perfect, but that we were, on the whole, 
well satisfied with our own. If the enlighten- 
ment of the public judgment, and the repre- 
sentation of the public will are to be consider- 
ed as the prime objects of government, those 
who have lived understandingly under the 
American régime will not desire to exchange 
it for the British method, or any other now 
known to the world. J. W. H. 





TO THE FRIENDS IN MAINE. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, who has been 
speaking upon Woman Suffrage in Massachu- 
setts during the last two years, is now making 
arrangements to agitate the question in Maine, 
and will commence her work in that State the 
first of November next. Any friends of the 
cause who wish to have a lecture in their 
town can address Mrs. Campbell, at No. 3 
Tremont Place, Boston, for one month from 
this date. 


THE WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 


CONGRATULATION MEETING. 
TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Wednesday Evening, Sept. 25, 1872. 














Last week the Republican women of Massa- 
chusetts published the following call for a pub- 
lic meeting in the WomaNn’s JOURNAL. 

Call. 


The Republican Women of Massachusetts 
and their friends will hold a MAss MEETING 





work is held in honor for its own sake. But 
when the chief magistrate adds the con- 
centration of personal will and power to the 
normal direction of the nation’s progress, then 
four years will do the work.of eight, carried 
on with adivided power and uncertain in- 
tuition. 

How are the multitude to know about this, 
to be assured whether their choice has been 
a happy one or not? The web of polities is a 
very intricate one, and can only be unravelled 
by the help of special knowledge and practice. 
The masses, moreover, are the subject of con- 
stant and intentional deception. Ignor- 
ance is exploitered and cultivated as an indis- 
pensable concomitant of autocratic rule. The 
best men are calumniated as are, according to 
Hamlet, the purest women. 


“Be thou as chaste as ice, 
Thou shalt not ’scape calumny.” 


How then are the people at large to decide 
whether an Administration on the whole de- 
serves praise or censure ? 

We must answer,there is a certain true 
ring about a true administration. The best 
will have its faults and short-comings. No 
chief magistrate can secure in himself or in 
others that perfection which human nature 
does not attain. But there are signs enough 
by which the country at large can tell whether 
the heart of its government is whole and 
wholesome, or whether a nondescript, who 
proposes everything that is popular, and prac- 
tices everything that is mean, has managed 
to seat himself in the chair of State, there to 
mock at true statesmanship, and caricature 
true dignity. 

One of these signs is to be found in the 
unanimity of those individuals who are best 
known to the public as the advocates ard 
guardians of conscience. Painful as are some 
defections from the ranks of these, the friends 
of the present administration have yet great 
cause for joy in the vote already given in its 
favor by so many eminent men. Prominent 
among these are some persons who have nev- 
er been thorough-going partisans of any mere- 
ly political association, and whose power and 
influence have always been staked upon ques- 
tions of public duty and of national morality. 
With these, the stanch leaders of the Republi- 
can party harmonize, and the present organiza- 
tion gives every promise of thoroughness, ho- 
mogeneity, and efficiency. 

The zealous co-operation of women of char- 
acter throughout the land is a novel aad in- 
teresting feature in the present canvass. Not 
that the intervention of women in politics isa 


in Tremont Temple, Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 25, at 7 1-2 P. M., to endorse the recog- 
nition of the Rights of Woman contained in 
the Republican platforms adopted at Worces- 
terand Philadelphia, and to ratify the nom- 
inations of Grant and Wilson, Washburn and 
Talbot. Every friend of Impartial Suffrage and 
Equal Rights in the Commonwealth is invit- 
ed to be present. Let every woman who is 
alive to her rights and duties as an American 
Citizen signify her appreciation of the issues 
of the Campaign, and give her influence and 
support to the Party of Progress. 
CoME ONE—COoME ALL! 

In accordance with the above call, Tremont 
Temple was crowded long before the appointed 
hour, hundreds of persons being unable to ob- 
tain admittance. The vumber of persons in 
the hall was estimated at 4000, and almost as 
many more tried in vain to enter. The quali- 
ty was equal to the number. No such public 
meeting has been held in Boston for years, 
and it will exert an important influence on the 
presidential campaign. 

At precisely 7.30 P. M., Lucy STone call- 
ed the meeting to order and spoke as follows: 


Address of Lucy Stone. 


It is with unusual pleasure, that we meet, 
on this occasion, our old friends and our new 
allies. I say unusual pleasure, because we 
have a new source of gladness, in the fact that 
new power, and stronger arms than ours, to- 
day proffer us help. The dominant political 
party of the State, for the first time, has put 
itself squarely on the record in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

Hence we have special occasion to congrat- 
ulate ourselves, and the Commonwealth. We 
have always been sure, that we were an army 
marching to victory. We have captured one 
stronghold after another. We have hunted 
old barbarisms from the Statute books, until 
its pages are almost decent, where they con- 
cern the rights and the protection of the 
wives and mothers in this State, 

As each odious statute has been abolished, 
we have congratulated ourselves, and thanked 
God for that shred of gain. We have had 
abundant reason for gratitude. The eccmmon 
law gave a wife no legal existence. Social 
customs held her at very small account. 

On that iron record built round Plymouth 
Rock, at Pilgrim Hall, where are garnered the 
names of the men of the Mayflower, no wo- 
man’s name is found. On the paper page, in- 
side the Hall, which has hallowed ani saved 
the name of every man, when Death gather- 
ed in the large harvest of that dreadful win- 
ter, there is not even a blank left, to indicate 
the loss of those mothers of the Mayflower, 
who with higher courage, had braved the lar- 
ger peril of that desperate voyage. The his- 
worian did not even think of the women. 

I remember after a lecture I had given twen- 
ty years ago, when the audience sat attentive 


man sent me a pte, written in evident sin- 
cerity, asking wbtber I was really the author 
of the lecture. Je said it was his opinion, that 
it had been writen by Horace Greeley. 
Dating from tose unrecorded and forgot- 
ten names, we ount two hundred and fifty 
years. In thatime, the old Common Law 
has let go its crulest grip on us, History re- 
members the aclevements of women, as ful- 
ly and as cheerftly as those of men, and no 
one asks whethe women prepare their own 
speeches, So mech has n gained, Still 
the Statutes of ne State hold every woman 
of us to the polijcal rank and level of idiots, 
lunatics and felas. The college excludes us 


manly thoughts to bear upon all questions of | aud the pulpit gies us slow welcome. These 


last refuges of oit-grown custums are to give 
place to the grat permanent fact of equal 
human rights. 

The farmer at:he Far West used to clear his 
heavily timberedacres; first by cutting down 
the trees, and thn, with pickax and crowbar 
slowly, laboriousy, digging out the roots. 

By-and-by a nachine was invented, which, 
in a single balf bur, wrencbed out the pon- 
derous stump, w:h all the stones and earth 
that : eld it dowi 

The next yearihe luxuriant grain waved on 
the spot, and thepasser-by saw only the good- 
ly heritage of itsowner. 

Just so, during the last score of years, have 
the Women Suffagists, with such tools as they 
could command,dug at the rvot of this evil 
tree, which has leld woman to an inferior and 
unnatural place n the home, in the State, in 
the church aud ii the schools. 

Now we have he proffer of political machin- 
ery which removes the obstacles from our way, 
with far greater lespatch than is possible for 
the women thenseives to do. 

There is, then, especial fitness in this meet- 
ing for congratuatiun, on so significant a fact. 

Senses that Janes Freeman Clarke, be in- 
vited to act, as tle chairman of this Conven- 
tion. 


Rev. JAMES *REEMAN CLARKE took the 
chair, and annowced that the meeting would 
be opened with prayer by Rev. Jacop M. 
MANNING, D. D. 

After prayer by Dr. Manning, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman was apyointed Secretary. Mr. Clarke 


then spoke as folows:— 
Address ofJames Freeman Clarke. 

I wish to exprss my gratitude to the wo- 
men of Massaclusetts for their invitation to 
preside at this meeting. I am glad to be able 
to come here, glal to be able to aid their cause 
in any way. Tais is a great occasion; it 
has come upon them so suddenly, so unex- 
pectedly, the pragress of the cause of woman 
has been so rapid, that the best and most 
hopeful scarcely expected so soon what has 
been already accomplished. They meet for the 
first time in Massachusetts to take part in po- 
litical action, not to ask for political rights, but 
to use their rights. They come here to act 
on the political question of the hour, because 
political action does not consist merely in vot- 
ing; the most important part was that which 
preceded voting, and that part the women 
propose to take upon themselves to-day, 
waiting for the brief time that must elapse be 
fore they can vote. They come to give their 
influence to General Grant and the Republi- 
can party. I sympathize with them in the 
belicf that it would be best for the countr 
that President Grant should be re-electe 
and the Republican party continued in power. 
There never was a time when it made so little 
difference which party succeeded as at this 
time, because both parties have substantially 
the same platform and have adopted the same 
principles. I do not think it is a personal 
question, 

General Grant deserved all the gratitude and 
praise he had received for his services in the 
past; but he could not forget then or any oth- 
er time that Mr. Greeley, his opponent, had 
rendered great services wo the country in the 
past also. 
The reason why, on the whole, it was bet- 
ter the Republican party should continue in 
power was that General Grant could better be 
trusted with the administration of the country 
than his opponent. Perhaps the Democrats 
were converted—he hoped they were; per- 
haps the South was reconstructed—it might 
be; but he thought it would be safer to wait 
a little before they accepted their statements. 
He was glad to hear women speak on the 
question of politics, because he trusted they 
would be able tobe more just to their oppon- 
ents, to those on the otber side of the ques- 
tion, than men had ever been able todo. Le 
knew they would not think it necessary to 
descend to personalities. If there was any- 
thing that could induce him to vote for Mr. 
Greeley for President it would be the abuse 
he has received; and for Mr. Sumner as gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, it would be the extra- 
ordinary manner in which he has been villified 
and his great record, apparently, forgotten. 
Let them differ from Mr, Sumner if they would 
—say he was wrong in his present position ; 
but for beaven’s sake let them not forget that 
he has stood like a rock for many years, con- 
tending fur equal justice and for equal rights! 
[Applause.] He did not mean to vote for 
either Mr. Greely or Mr. Sumner; but he 
sincerely hoped, now that women had come 
to speak on the question, that they would be 
more just aud more fair to their opponents 
than the men had been, 
li: conclusion, Mr. Clarke congratulated the 
Republican women of Massachusetts that the 
Worcester Convention had advocated their 
cause and made Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts a Republican issue. 
On motion of MarGareT W. CAMPBELL a 
Committee of seventeen was appointed by the 
Chair to present to the Republican women of 
Massachusetts, in Convention assembled, an 
Address to the Women of America in behalf 
of Republican principles, The Committee 
was appointed as follows :— 
Lydia Maria Child, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Grace Greenwood, Julia Ward Howe, Mary 
A. Livermore, Helen E. Garrison, Abby W. 
May, Caroline M. Severance, Harriet H. Rob- 
inson, Margaret W. Campbell, Mary F. East- 
man, Ada C. Bowles, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Harriet W. Sewall, Lucy Stone. 

Address of Julia Ward Howe. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the first speak- 
er introduced, and offered as she did when a 
child, the grace before meat, ‘‘For what we 








new thing. They have often been petent aux- 





listeners through the whole evening, a gentle- 


are about to receive the Lord make us duly 


thankful.’? The women of the country were 
looking anxiously forward to what they were 
about to receive, but they were exceedingly 
grateful for the favors théy had received and 
were receiving now; so that their gratitude 
partook of the three tenses of the past, pres- 
ent and future. The nation, she urged, owed 
a great debt of gratitude to General Grant; 
and the women, with the nation, were his gl .d 
and grateful debtors. She referred to her re- 
ceut visit to Europe, and to the dreadful con- 
fusion she found in Uncle Sam’s sheep-fold on 
her return—the sheep mixed with the wolves 
and the wolves with the sheep, so that it was 
really difficult to tell which was which, and 
whether Mr, Greeley meant to be a wolf ora 
sheep. But things were beginning to clear 
np now, and people were beginning to see that 
the Republican party was doing the most lib- 
eral things, and therefore should be upheld. 
When she was a child she knew the difference 
between a doll aud a baby to be that the one 
had a head of its own, whilst the other had a 
head that had been fastened on. So she 
thought it was now with the two parties be- 
fore the country—the one had a head of its 
own, that belonged to it, and has grown upon 
it, while the other had a head that had been 
fastened on. The one was a living, organic 
thing; and, like a woman, she took the living 
thing to her breast and thanked God for it: 
the other she called a poor imitation, a com- 
posite toy. The resolution in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage that had been presented by the 
Republican party, echoed the whole tendency 
and policy of the party which had adhered to 
the women and had been true to them in 
years when they had never dreamed of what 
it was to dofor them. It gave liberty to our 
brethren, when we were grieving for them. 
There was not a woman of them but must be 
Christian enough to say, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, 
re have done it unto us.” As to Mr. Wilson, 
e had been their friend when they needed 
friends most, long before the Woman Sutfrage 
movement began to be a little fashionable and 
a little popular. In the days gone by, when he 
had come behind the scenes and encouraged 
them, Lucy Stone had told him that, in the 
time coming, when women had their 
rights and the nation made up its jewels, they 
would not forget Henry Wilson; and now her 
words were coming true, and he was to be the 
second jewel in the country’s diadem. 
Miss Eastman then read*the following ad- 


dress of the women of Massachusetts :— 


ADDRESS, 


OF THE REPUBLICAN WOMEN OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 


To the Women of America, 


The time has come, in the progress of Civil- 
ization, when the women of America may 
make themselves felt in politics as a recog- 
nized and beneficent power. This manifesta- 
tion will naturally precede the establishment 
of the equal rights of Woman, as cause pre- 
cedes effect. 

The National Republican Convention re- 
cently held in Philadelphia unanimously 
adopted the following, as a part of its declara- 
tion of principles :— 


14. The Republican party is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of America for 
their noble devotion to the cause of freedom; 
their admission to wider fields of usefulness is 
viewed with satisfaction; and the honest de- 
mand of any class of citizens for additional 
a should be treated with respectful consid- 
eration. 


The cause of woman is the cause of Civiliz- 
ation; and, in the providence of God, the Re- 
publican party has been pre-eminently the par- 
ty of Civilization. It has effectually suppress- 
ed a most formidable ‘rebellion, excited and 
carried on to perpetuate the worst form of tyr- 
anny ever inflicted upon mankind, and has 
maintained the Union and its free institutions 
at a priceless cost. It has liberated four mil- 
lion slaves,—one-half of whom were women. 
It has lifted them from the auction block 
to the plane of American citizenship. It has 
essentially aided a grand educational move- 
ment at the South, which must ultimately 
be of inestimable value to that depressed and 
impoverished section of our country in all 
that pertains to popular enlightenment, gener- 
al industry, business enterprise, accumulative 
prosperity, and public order. It has conferred 
political equality upon four hundred thousand 
colored men, once bought and sold in the mar- 
ket like cattle. It has gathered to itself an 
overwhelming proportion of the intelligence, 
virtue, patriotism, and piety of the land. It 
has evinced a disposition to enlarge its sphere 
of action for the furtherance of equal rights 
to the extent of its possibilities, in accordance 
with the progressive spirit of the Age. While, 
in all these and other matters of vital impor- 
tance to our national unity and stability, it 
has been persistently and virulently opposed 
by the Democratic party, to the imperiling of 
our dearest rights and most precious interests 
as a people. 

Therefore we hail the Republican recogni- 
tion of Woman’s devotion to Freedom in the 
Past as a tribute well-timed and weil-deserved ; 
we accept the Republican congratulation upon 
Woman’s admission to wider fields of useful- 
ness as opportune and statesmaulike: we re- 
ceive the Republican assurance of respectful 
consideration for Woman’s rights in the future 
as a sincere expression of good will, and as an 
initiatory step toward securing the elective 
franchise for all citizens, irrespective of sex. 
In submitting this grave issue to the “re- 
spectful consideration”’ of all parties, the Re- 
publican party has not only indicated an in- 
creasing sense of justice, but has done much 
toward hastening the hour for its satisfacvory 
solution. Already, the Republicans of Massa- 





chusetts have responded by adopting a plat- 


= 
form containing the following explicit declar. 
ation :— 


8. Resoluved—That we heartily a 
the recognition of the rights of oe of 
tained in the fourteenth clause of the N 
al Republican Platform; that the Republi 
party of Massachusetts, as the represen 
of Liberty and Progress, is in favor of extend, 
ing Suffrage on equal terms to all Am 
citizens, irrespective of sex, and will hail 
day when the educated intellect and enlight. 
ened conscience of woman will find direet ex. 
pression at the ballot-box, 


In marked and dishonorable contrast with 
this advanced action of the Republican Cop. 
ventions at Philadelphia aud Worcester was. 
the refusal of the so-called Liberal Convention 
at Cincinnati, and the Democratic Convention 
at Baltimore, to admit women as delegates op 
to give the slightest heed to Woman’s claim 
which was respectfully presented to them; 
thus evincing a settled purpose to discounte. 
nance any consideration of the “honest dg 
mand” of American women “for additiona} 
rights” or political enfranchisement. 

We believe the utmost reliance may be placed 
upom the readiness of President Grant to sus. 
tain any Congressional action that may be tak. 
en, under his administration, in favor of basing 
the right of suffrage upon personality, and not 
upon sex; so that whatever may be the limita. 
tions to the exercise of that right, they shajj 
cease to be proscriptive in reference to a nat. 
ral distinction which ought not to affect the 
liberties and interests of a human being, Ip 
his numerous appointments of women to the 
superintendence of post-offices, and other pub- 
lic trusts, he has given practical proof that he 
is in favor of Woman’s admission to “‘wider 
fields of usefulness ;” and in the employment 
of thousands of women in the various depart 
ments of the General Government, a similar 
spirit has been indicated on an unexampled 
scale. 

In the person of his Presidential competitor, 
Horace Greeley, we see one who formerly gaye 
his hearty approval to the Woman's Rights 
movement, but who has since treated it with 
hostility and contempt; and whose journal, 
the Tribune, has dealt it many an unmerited 
blow. It behooves every woman, therefore, 
who sees in the success of that: movement the 
removal of an odious proscription and the 
abolishment of caste legislation, to exert her 
utmost personal, social and moral influence to 
prevent his election. 

In the nomination of Henry Wilson for the 
Vice-Presidency of the United States, we have 
additional evidence of the purpose of the Re- 
publican party to take no step backward, but 
to advance the standard of Impartial Liberty. 
In him we recognize the upright and sagacious 
statesman, the early and devoted advocate of 
the oppressed, and the outspoken supporter of 
the claim of Woman to a just share of political 
representation. 

We are willing to trust the Republican par 
ty and its candidates as saying what they 
mean, and meaning what they say; and, in 
view of their honorable record, we have no 
fear of a betrayal on their part. 

Let us show our country and the world that 
the women of America are capable of political 
responsibility, by wisely accepting the progres 
sive platform of the Philadelphia Convention 
as prophetic of our complete enfranchisement 
at a day not far distant. Let us everywhere 
co-operate to create an overwhelming public 
sentiment in favor of the party that deems 
our claim to the ballot worthy of respectful 
consideration wherever fairly and properly 
presented, and to defeat the party that ignores 
our claim. . 

So shall the cause of Equal Rights continue 
to march on until its shining goal is attained, 
and A PEOPLE’S GOVERNMENT is established 
on the indestructible basis of ‘‘rHm CONSENT 
OF THE GOVERNED.” 

Signed, in behalf of the Republican women 
of Massachusetts in Convention assembled, 


LYDIA MARIA C8ILD, 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS,, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

GRACE GREEN WOOD, 


. MAY, 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 
. HARRItT H. ROBINSON, 


MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 
MARY F. EASTMAN, 
ADA C. BOWLES, 
ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, 
HARRIET W. SEWALL, 
LUCY STUNE, 

Committee. 


Boston, Sept. 25, 1872. 


The report was accepted and the Address- 
adopted by acclamation. 

The following letters were then presented to. 
the Convention :— 


Letter from Hon. George William Curtis. 


My DEAR MADAM:~I am so engaged that. 
I cannot possibly accept your invitation, but 
there is always time, when there is the will, to 
wish a good cause God speed; as I do this. 
The declaration by the Massachusetts Re- 
publican Convention “in favor of extending 
the suffrage on equal terms to all American 
citizens irrespective of sex’? shows how com- 
manding the conviction has become that 4 
government which is founded upon persons 
not upon pr»perty ought not to disfranchise 
any innocent and intelligent citizen. 

We cannot suppose that the whole party 
unites in the declaration, but it offers the op- 
portunity which the women of Massachusetts 
who wish to vote ought not to lose. 

Let them go with that resolution of the Re 
publican Convention to the Republican Legis- 
lature and ask it to submit the question to the 








people, Aud if the peop!te should say no; wy 
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ye ee 
—— 


again! If the sun has not yet risen, it is sure 
torise. Faithfully yours, 

GrorcE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 
ASHFIELD, MASS., Sept. 23, 1872. 


Letter From Hon. George F. Hoar, 


My DEAR Mr BLACKWELL :—I cannot be 
resent at the meeting on Wednesday; I 
Pave an engagement to speak elsewhere on 
day. 
a meeting and the cause in which it will 
mble bave my entire sympathy. The rec- 
ition of the right of women to vote by the 
recent Republican Convention in this State is 
an interesting and encouraging fact. Such a 
ition is evidence of the proportions the 
movement for Woman Suffrage has attained. 
It will also help secure a respectful and consid- 
erate hearing t» the arguments in favor of Wo- 
man’s enfranchisement. But the case is not 
ped until you bave convinced the judgment 
of a majority of the people tbat it is best for 
the republic, and especially that it is best for wo- 
man that her vote should be counted. In 
jpfluencing that judgment, the vote of a Con- 
yention, however numerous and respeetable, is 
pot, 1 think, of half the value that belongs 
to the speech of Mrs. Livermore or Lucy 
Stone. Can voting, can the administration of 
the self governing republic hereafter, be so 
conducted that it shall be fit for the delicacy 
and the purity of women to take part in them ? 
Can the wisdom of the American people con- 
trive a method by which, in the determination 
of great questions affecting the public, and in 
the selection of officers to administer its affairs, 
the wishes, opiniovs and interests of every 
wn citizen, whether man or woman, can be 
so counted that each shall bave a just and 
equal weight, without degradation to anybody 
by the process? Or must political ascendency 
forever be determined as it has been over a 
great portion of the country under masculine 
supremacy in the past, half by violence and 
half by fraud ? 

These questions must be debated before the 
American people. I think the whole strength 
of the argument is with you, and shall be glad, 
when I can, to take part in the discussion. 

I am yours very truly, 
GEo. F. Hoar. 

WORCESTER, Sept. 21, 1872. 


Letter from Lydia Maria Child. 


Iam very glad to bear that the women who 
advocate Impartial Suffrage are about to hold 
a meeting in Boston in commemoration of 
the Kesolution in vur favor, recently passed 
by the Republican Convention at Worcester. 
We owe such a demonstration to the Repub- 
lican Party of Massachusetts, which deserves 
our most earnest effurts for its success ; first, be- 
cause that party is based on sound principles of 
justice and freedom ; and secondiy, because we 
owe them our most grateful acknowledgments 
for the respectful recognition they have given 
to our claims. 

There are numerous reasons why I have, 
fcr many years, been in favor of extending 
suffrage to women; but I will here allude 
only to that which has always been most 
prominent in my mind; viz: my firm convic- 
tion that perfect companionship and unquali- 
fied co-partnership between the sexes, in all 
departments of human life, would have a most 
salutary educational influence, gradually re- 
fining and elevating the characters of both 
men and women, 

The women of Asia are not by nature differ- 
ent from the women of Europe and the Unit- 
ed States; yet so great is the difference be- 
tween New England wives and mothers and 
the inmates of Oriental harems, thatthe iden- 
tity of species might almost be doubted. The 
principal cause of this striking contrast of 
character is to be found in the fact that in 
Europe and America women have for centu- 
ries been participating much more largely 
than their Asiatic sisters in the various pur- 
suits and occupations of men. The results 
produced by these two systems plainly indi- 
cate that the law of God is perfect equality 
and unqualified companionship. So far as 
we retain the customs of earlier ages in ex- 
cluding women from the more serious and im- 
portant pursuits of life, just so far we impover- 
ish the character of woman, and by inevitable 
re-action retard the progress of man. 

1 consider the exclusion of women from 
public affairs as essentiaily Asiatic in its char- 
acter; a remnant of semi-barbarous customs 
and traditions, which has lingered so long 
among us simply because it has been unchal- 
lenged. It is antagonistic to those laws of 
free individual development, the recognition 
ofwhich have made Europe and America so 
much stronger than the Oriental nations. 

As a matter of taste, I should prefer devot- 
ing my attention to many other things, rath- 
er than to politics; but the responsibilities of 
Citizenship seem to me very sacred. I deem 
ita duty to understand the laws and institu- 
tions of the country, that whatever degree of 
influence we possess may be intelligentiy ex- 
erted to remove any injustice or immorality, 
which impairs their strength, or diminishes 
their beauty. 

I cordially thank the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts for their readiness to enlarge the 
sphere of our influence; and I think the sen- 
sible and judicious manner in which women 
(with few exceptions) have urged their claims 
a8 citizens, furnishes a reasonabie ground for 
trust, that they will generally use their in- 
creasing influence with intelligence and dis- 
cretion, 

I long ago adopted the motto: “My coun- 
try is the world, my countrymen are all mau- 
kind,” but such is my filial attachment to 
Massachusetts, that it sends a glow through 
My heart whenever she is foremost in any 
800d word or work. God bless the dear old 
Commonwealth, for taking her place in the 
Vau On this question, as she has on so many 
questions of vital importance to the welfare 
and progress of the human race. 

L. MARIA CHILD. 

Way.ann, Sept. 23. 

Letter from Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
_*+++lam sorry I cannot be at your meet- 
ing, but I am glad of the chance of saying 
What a brave and gallant party the Republi- 
Can party is and how heartily, heart and soul, 
lam for the election of Grant. You may at: 

My name to the address. I have only 
ohe word to add to it. The question of our 
Tights should properly have a large place in 
every woman's view. But it is uot my only 
‘elermining reason. It is because the Kepub- 
Ican party will protect the country and ad- 
Vauce its highest glory and best good, and not 
Solely because it favors us, would 1 join it. ... 

Yours truly, 


Letter from Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

LapIEs :—It would give me great pleasure 
to be present at the meeting in Tremont Tem- 
ple next week, but I could not do so without 
danger in the present state of my health. 

Let me send, instead, an expression of my 
thorough sympathy with the object for which 
you assemble. If the Republican party is to 
be saved the fate which has long loved to lie 
in wait for powers of reform, viz: That they 
perish of their own wisdom, to see a more 
teachable force upspring from their graves—I 
am convinced that the women of America 
must save it. God speed all endeavors to 
awaken women to such a consciousness of 
their responsibilities as shall give them no rest 
till these responsibilities are grandly met! I 
remain, dear friends, Yours sincerely, 

ELIzaBETH STUART PHELPS, 

ANDOVER, Mass., Sept. 20, 1872. 

Speech of Mary A. Livermore. 

I cannot quite agree with our honored chair- 
man, Mr. Clarke, in what he said in regard to 
the present not being a personal question. I 
think.it is, and I, for one, want to see Gen. 
Grant re-elected and nobody else; I want the 
Republican party kept in power and no oth- 
er; I want to see the sham coalition, which 
has put up Mr. Greeley as their candidate for 
the presidency, put so deep into the ground 
that the trump of the Archangel Gabriel can 
never raise it again; I want to see the friends 
of the women re-elected next November, not 
by a few votes only, but by such an over- 
whelming majority that the other party will 
never be heard of again. The one party has 

ized women; the other ignores them 
and treats them with contempt in this cam- 
paign, as it always has dune. 
or is it correct to say that the platforms 
are identical. The planks of the Philadelphia 
platform stand out in words of fire. One 
platform recognizes the rights of woman, 
while the other iguores them. If Mr. Clarke 
has, for a moment, forgotten this great fact, 
it is because he is a man and not a woman 
The women cannot forget it. If Horace 
Greeley was the candidate of the Repub- 
lican party, I might endure to see him elect- 
ed. ot that he is the best man, but he 
would bave a respectible padding behind him. 
Horace Greeley is personally a good man, I 
have no doubt, but he is in a very bad place 
just now; and I do not doubt that Gen. 
Grant has many faults. If it were otherwise, 
he would not be human, and we might see 
him translated, like Elijah, in a chariot of 
flame. In speaking of Horace Greeley, I can- 
not be otherwise than personal; I do not like 
him, I cannot. As for President Grant, I 
think it is something that, with all the slan- 
ders that have been heaped upon him, he can 
still hold his tongue, keep about his business, 
and say nothing to anybody. But he has 
— out of it cleaner, clearer, and better than 
ever 
I feel that the Republican party do not 
really need the help of women to carry their 
election in November. ‘lbey did not put the 
clause recommending Woman Suffrage in their 
platform for the purpose of wheedling women to 
do work for them. If it is a flirtation, as 
some of the politivians and newspapers have 
argued, all Ican say is, that I have known 
some that have ended in downright, hearty, 
happy marriage at iast; and this one, I have 
no hesitation in saying, will follow in the 
same path. Women are at work for the re- 
election of Grant and Wilson all over the coun- 
try, and stand side by side with the Republi- 
can committees, speaking if they are wanted 
to, writing if asked to do so, and keeping si- 
lence when so requested. 
I prefer the Republican party because it 
is a party of progress. ‘The genius of our 
American civilization stands to-day with the 
broken chains of slavery at its feet. The Re- 
publicans have been mindful of the best in- 
terests of the country; the manufactures of 
the country have been trebled; it has intro- 
duced a bill for compulsory education. Igno- 
rance is the priestess of despotism. Congress 
has compelled the reconstructed South to pro- 
vide for the education of its inhabitants. ‘Ten 
thousand new post-offices have been estab- 
lished. 
I don’t need to tell you all that has been 
done by the party. The country is too pros- 
perous for its own good. No woman stands by 
the Democra:ic party. Mrs. Stanton did once, 
but she has come over, and spoke for Repub- 
lican principles last week, in Rochester, N. 
Y., to an audience almost as numerous as this. 
Thanks to the gigantic falsehoods which have 
been told of Gen. Grant, we have been com- 
pelled to look at his record, and he stands 
out brighter and clearer than he ¢ver did be- 
fore. I know that Gen. Grant is not intem- 
perate nor even a drinking man. 
In conclusion Mrs. Livermore urged every 
woman in Msasachusetts to see to it that she 
won one vote for the Republican party. 
Address of Mrs. Harper. 
Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, a colored lady 
of Maryland, was the next speaker. She said 
the Republican party had been to the colored 
people of the country the evangel of freedom and 
the messenger of hope; all the colored women 
in the South were for the re-election of President 
Grant, and for her part she had never seen a 
democratic woman. They had learned to rally 
around the Republican flag and fight under its 
banner, urging their friends to go and do like- 
wise. The speaker gave some reasons from a 
Southern point of view why the party should 
be continued in power, which consisted mainly 
in the cruelty still practised in some sections of 
the South towards the negro. 
The Republican party is, instead of failing, 
going to clasp hands with the loyal women of 
the country and bring recruits into its ranks. 
It is going to carry education into the South, 
and make a freeman sate everywhere in the 
bounds of the Union, until the nation secures 
for every citizen the highest human develop- 
ment, the best manhood and womanhood. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
ADDRESS OF MARY F. EASTMAN. 


We have met in council many times before, 
my friends, but never under such auspicious 
circumstances as to-night. 

When last we came together we asked each 
other what were the signs of promise? Then, 
we walked by faith; but now, in the good 
providence of God, we begin to walk by sight. 
We have surely all felt the significance of 
the recognition of woman in the platforms of 
the republican conventions. ‘The more we 
consider it the more impressive does it become. 
It may well fill our hearts with rejoicing. 

It is a summons to woman to arouse from 


her to sink. Hitherto in the progress of civili- 
| zation woman’s position has always been in the 
rear. The best education of the time has nev- 
er been given her. A large proportion of the 
avenues to employment have always béen 
closed to her. Where she has been permitted 
to enter, she has received less than one-third 
of her fair earnings because of her sex. She 
has been the main stay of churches in which 
she might neither speak nor vote; in marry- 
ing, she has entered upon an unequal partner- 
ship, in which she has held her earnings at the 
pleasure of another; and dying, had not a pen- 
ny of them to bequeath to child or charity. 

o sum it all up, woman has had no voice in 
making the laws which govern her. 

The corner-stone of a truly republican form 
of government is the ballot, in the hands of 
every citizen. This, woman has never pos- 
sessed. Under no form of government in the 
world’s history, has she been recognized as 
the peer of man; never, while brute force 
held sway, could she be. Only in that higher 
‘form of society which deserves the name of 
civilization, is woman indeed man’s equal. 

In the foremost section of the foremost coun- 
try of the globe, a great dominant party sum- 
mons woman to her rightful position. It is 
impossible to overestimate the significance of 
this espousal by the representatives of such a 
party» of the claims of a disfranchised sex. 

The French Academy once refused to admit 
Moliere, because he was a professional actor. 
A century after his death, his bust was placed 
in its chamber with the inscription, “Nothing 
was wanting to his glory; he was wanting to 
ours.” 

Though woman, being of common clay, may 
not aspire to such a tribute from the sex in 
power as Moliere won from the academy, let 
us by our zeal, tempered by discretion, and 
especially by our Savion to the general 
welfare, win from men the confession that 
whatever recognition from them may be want- 
ing to our power, we are wanting to theirs. 

Such a recognition the Republican party has 
already given us, both in its platform and its 
nominees. 

Gen. Grant has so persistently shown that 
he believes with the poet that:— 

“The gods hear men’s hands before their lips; 
A deed, beyond all crying and sacrifice.”’ 

that we have no fear he will ever give the lie 
to his noble acts in behalf of woman's equal 
rights, or show disrespect for his wife by ig- 
noring her woman’s judgment of the fitness 
of her sex for political responsibility; rather 
he will show himself in the time of need the 
chief executive fur her and her sex, faithful to 
this trust as he has been to that of the nation. 

If I pause for a word concerning Heury Wil- 
son, it is because there is no need of more, be- 
fore a Massachusetts audience. His name is a 
synonym for whole-hearted, consistent, unre- 
mitting devotion to equal rights. It admits of 
no distrust. 

As in the National, so in the State nomina- 
tions. Our — and joy go hand in hand, 
that in Washburn and Talbot we have men 
worthy of the party’s principles, as the princi- 
ples are worthy of the men. 

Our ship of State has been ploughing 
through dark waters. With the best wisdom 
of men alone at the helm, it has sometimes run 
upon hidden rocks,and the cry for help has gone 
forth; what woman has not prayed in bitter- 
ness of spirit for a power she did not possess? 

The sorrow came too.late. The vessel 
struck while woman slept! If to-day we ride in 
clear waters let us not be deceived. There are 
reefs and there are shallows, and the men on 
the look-out ask us to come and help them 
avert danger. We are wanted at the helm. 
Shall we sleep aud dream again, or shall we 
accept the duty ? 

Address of Mrs. Campbell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell said she was 
glad to see so many friends of women present. 
It was a good thing to have friends who would 
stand by you in time of need. Two years ago 
the women met here in council and decided to 
ask every political party in the State to make 
suffrage without distinction of sex a part of 
their political creed. Since that time the 
great and powerful party of the State has 
been telling women that they would see about 
it—give it “respectful consideration,’’ ete. 
The National Republican party, following the 
example of Massachusetts, said in their four- 
teenth resolution what was meant for words 
of encouragement no doubt; but she confess- 
ed she had been unable to accept these words 
as many of the women did. Now, she thank- 
ed the Kepublican party of Massachusetts for 
their interpretation of Plank 14, She con- 
gratulated them upon the progressive step 
they had taken in the eighth resolution of their 
platform. It is all we asked them to say. It 
is plain, unmistakable language. The most 
stupid among us can understand it. Shecon- 
gratulated the women that the party who have 
promised to enfrauchise them were able to do 
it. She hoped they would be true to their 
promise; but she found men of the party who 
did not know that suffrage without distine- 
tion of sex was part of the Republican plat- 
form. Therefure she urged Republican speak- 
ers to tell them of it—to have their articles of 
faith sent out, as avampaign document; toin- 
scribe the eighth resolution upon their banner. 

Proclaim it from your platform, preach it 
from your pulpits, vote for it in your legisla- 
ture, submit it to the people. Republicans 
would yet be as proud and happy to boast of 
the enfranchisement of their mothers and 
wives as they now are to claim the credit of 
having enfranchised the slaves, of having put 
the ballot into the hands of the colored men, 
and of having protected them in the exercise 
of their political rights. [Applause.] 

Ada C. Bowles. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles was the next speaker. 
She spoke briefly in consequence of illness, 
but in her usual earnest, graceful manner ; she 
assured Republicans that the women are at 
work, and asked the local societies in favor of 
Woman Suffrage to hold a conference meeting 
immediately after the exercises had closed, in 
order to take some concerted action in regard 
to their work of the Campaign. 

Mrs. Livermore said that the meeting would 
not seem complete without a few words from 
Mr. Blackwell, whose services to the woman’s 
cause she warmly commended. 

Speech of Henry B. Blackwell. 

This is a meeting for congratulation, not 
diseussion. The women of America may well 
cgngratulate themselves that their public ser- 
vices have at last been recognized, that their 
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the lethargy into which custom has encouraged 


welcomed, and their rights as citizens com- 
mended to respectful consideration by the 
great progressive party of the country. The 
women of Massachusetts may well rejoice 
that Woman Suffrage, in this State at least, 
is a Republican issue. 

But there is another class who deserve con- 
gratulation, quite as much. Asa man and a 
Republican I congratulate my party upon hav- 
ing enlisted in its favor the heart and the in- 
tellect and the conscience of woman. For 
this co-operation means victory. My friends 
let me tell you a secret, No party has ever 
succeeded in this country without the women 
on its side. No party has ever failed to suc- 
ceed where woman hvs adopted it as her own. 
In the American Revolution the women stood 
side by side with the men, In 1840 the Whigs 
enlisted women, for the first time in their po- 
litical meetings. Their great popular gather- 
ings were composed of men and women. 
Their campaign songs were sung by men and 
women in chorus. And “Tippecanoe and Ty- 
ler too” were borne into power upon a wave 
of enthusiasm due to the co-uperation of wo- 
men. The anti-slavery question was carried by 
the aid of woman. Abby Kelley, and the sis- 
ters Grimke, Maria Weston Chapman, and 
Sarah Otis Ernst, Lydia Maria Child and Lucy 
Stone, are the magnetic forces that rallied to 
the support of Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips. 
And in 1856 we fought our first political battle 
under ‘‘John and Jessie’’—husband and wife, 
man and woman. 

Then came the great rebellion. In its sup- 
pression, as in the American Revolution wo- 
man worked side by side with man, TheSan- 
itary Commission is a monument of womanly 

atriotism. The names of Dorothea Dix and 

ary A. Livermore are worthy to be inscribed 
with those of Grant and Sherman, of Lincoln 
and Andrew. 

That rebellion is not ended. The weapons 
only are changed. Lincoln’s two presiden- 
tial terms were ueeded to win the battle of 
bullets. Grant’s double term is needed to win 
the battle of ballots. Negro-Suffrage followed 
1 first, Woman Suffrage will follow the sec- 
ond, 

When women vote, moral questions will 
come up for solution. In this higher warfare 
women will be needed. Three fourths of the 
women of New England are native born 
Americans, educated in our common schools, 
members of churches and readers of newspa- 
pers. Three fourths of all the church mem- 
bers are women. 

Mr. Sumner demands peace and reconcilia- 
tion. He will have it in the election of Grant 
and Wilson. The reconciliation of races upon 
the basis of Justice. The still nobler recon- 
ciliation of Man and Woman upon the basis 
> atti Suffrage and Equal Rights for 
All. 


In view of the great moral and religious 
significance of the Woman Suffrage movement, 
Mrs. Livermore invited the audience to con- 
clude their meeting by singing “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow’ to the tune of 
“Old Hundred,” which was sung with fine ef- 
fect, and the Convention adjourned. 

Thus ended one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful meetings ever held in New England. 
The response of public sentiment is best indi- 
cated by the following comments in the Bos- 
ton daily newspapers of the following day. 
The Journal says :-— 

The Republican wonien of the State and 
their friends were invited to attend a mass 
meeting in Tremont Temple last evening, to 
which every frieud of Impartial Suffrage and 
Equal Rights in the Commonwealth was invit- 
ed, for the purpose of endorsing the recogni- 
tion of the Rights of Woman contained in the 
Republican platforms adopted at Worcester 
and Philadelphia, and to ratify the nomina- 
tions of Grant and Wilson, Washburn and 
Talbot. 

The result was one of the largest gatherings 
which ever crowded the walls of the Temple, 
and one which must ¢ncourage the hearts of 
those men and women who have given years 
to the consistent advocacy of equal political 
rights and universal suffrage without regard of 
sex. Every niche in which a person could 
stand, even down to the bottom of the stairs 
leading to the several entrances to the hall 
and platform, was occupied, and there were 
hundreds who were compelled to turn away 
because unable to gain admission. It was an 
intelligent, thoughtful audience of men and 
women, who came with the purpose of adding 
their presence to swell the congratulations of 
the eveniug. 

The Advertiser says :— 


The Kepublican women of the State, and 
their friends, held a meeting in Tremont 
Temple last night, to rejoice over the adop- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage plank in the Con- 
ventions at Philadelphia and Worcester, and to 
ratify the nominations of Grant and Wilson, 
and Washburn and Talbot. This was the 
first meeting of the kind in the Common- 
wealth, and excited such an interest that the 
hall was crowded at an early hour, and hun- 
dreds were turned away from the doors for 
want of room. ‘The ladies were greatly in the 
preponderance in the hall. 

The Post (Democratic) has the following 
comment which is, in the main, such a mod- 
el of graceful courtesy towards political op- 
ponents that we priut it entire :— 

Tremont Temple was crowded to its utmost 
capacity last evening on the occasion of the 
Congratulation Meeting of the Republican Wo- 
men of Massachusetts and their friends, ealled 
to endorse the recognition of the rights of wo- 
man contained in the Republican platforms. 
The scintillant colors and glitter of the kalei- 
descope of the prismatic dolphin could not 
rival the brilliancy of the picture which this 
animated bouquet presented on every side, 
made up as it was of natty bonnets, abundant 
ribbon, and bright faces lighted up by brighter 
eyes. Everybody came to listen to the singing 
of the song of peace on earth and good-will to 
men, and despite the high thermometric pres- 
sure which prevailed in the hall, the harmony 
was complete, and the audience correspond- 
ingly happy. After the audience had found 
such accommodations as were afforded for 
their comfort, aud the delivery of a few swel- 
ling notes from the organ, Lucy Stone with a 
subdued benignity of expression tapped gently 
on the desk and called the meeting to order. 
After a few congratulatory remarks she no- 
minated, as President of the meeting, Rev. Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, who on taking the 





presence in a wider sphere of usefulness is 


[2 prayer. Mary F, Eastman was chosen Se- 
cretary. Jr. Clarke said that he had taken 
| the liberty of coming to the meeting as a friend 
| of the Republican women of husetts. 
| He was afraid, he said, that he was not so 
euthusiastic in his support of the Republican 
candidates as some others. Both parties had vir- 
tually the same platform and had adopted the 
same principles. Both Gen. Grant and Horace 
Greeley deserve well of the country. Both 
men had been of great service to the country 
and both were honest and capable. He was 
glad of an opportunity to hear women speak 
on the political issues of the day, because he 
thought they knew better than men how to be 
just to an opponent. If there is anything, said 
the speaker, which would induce me to vote 
for Horace Greeley for President and Charles 
Sumner for, Governor, it is the abuse which is 
heaped upon those ee and great men by their 
political enemies. e should not forget the 
time when our highest hopes and aspirations 
as a free peaple were based on the fact that 
Charles Sumner was in the Senate and that 
Horace Greeley was editing the New York 
Tribune. 

He concluded by congratulating the women 
of Massachusetts on the bright prospects of 
their cause. A committee of seventeen was 
then appointed by the Chair to draw up an 
address to the Republican women of ang 
chusetts. Pending the action of this commit- 
tee, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was introduced as 
the first speaker of the evening. Mrs. Howe 
then commented at length on the confusion 
which she found in Uncle Sam's s 
pean — a from the n 
to prove that the ublicau party was a live 
infant, while the Li ene nothing mote 
than a composite toy. Her rounded periods 
and smooth similes evoked appreciative smiles 
from her fan-fluttering listeners, and she sat 
down amid the patter of hands and the puck- 
ering of mouths. The Secretary, Miss t- 
man, who is as bright and beaming a lady 
as ever talked litics, then carefully pro- 
nounced the address embodying the woman 
suffrage plank of the Philadelphia platform and 
a general declaration of principles, which was 
ome ee by the meeting. The President then 
read letters from George William Curtis, Hon. 
George F. Hoar, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and others, regretting their inability to be 
present, and congratulating the assembly on 
the event which they were met to celebrate. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore followed in a bitter 
speech, breaking loose from the lines drawn by 
her predecessors and venturing to express the 
hope that the Liberal Republican organization 
might be buried so deep in November that 
Gabriel’s trump could not begin to raise it. 
She lauded the political flirtation of the Re- 
publican party, and regretted that Dr. Clarke 
was not a woman, that he might enjoy the 
same sentiments, Frances E. W. Harper, a 
colored lady from the South, was the next 
speaker, whose brief address abounded in pret- 
ty sentences and funny stories. Then came 
Mary F. Eastman, who essayed from some 
gilt-edged manuscript, after which Margaret 
W. Campbell, Ada C. Bowles and Henry B. 
Blackwell made brief addresses. ‘The audience 
were as good-natured as an audience could be, 
and greeted the up-rising and the down-sitting 
and the periods of each speaker with hearty 
applause. The happy company kept their 
seats for the most part until 10 o’clock, when 
the camp-fires were extinguished and the 





council was adjourned. 
ANOTHER GREAT MEETING. 


The Republican Women of New York held 
& magnificent meeting in Rochester, last 
week. The proceedings are unavoidably omit- 
ted this week for want of space, but will appear 
next week. The Mayor of the city presided. 
More than 3000 persons were present. The 
speakers were Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Matil- 
da Joslyn Gage, and Olympia Brown. 








NOTES AND NEWS, 


Rey. Oscar Clute, an ardent Woman Suffrag- 
ist, is the Congressional candidate of the Lib- 
erals and Democrats in the First Pennsylvania 
District. An exceptional fect. 


The Geneva arbitration, resulted in award- 
ing $15.500.000 damages to the United States. 
This is a great deal cheaper than it would 
have been to go to war, as well as wiser and 
better. 


The Westfield normal school has just re- 
ceived a fine collection of models of distin- 
guished works of art, which were procured 
from London by Walter Smith, art master of 
the State. 


Mrs. H. M. Barnard, 1104 L Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is employed by the Republican 
Cor gressional Committee as editor of The Cam- 
paign, a vigorous Woman’s Republican weekly 
newspaper which is being widely circulated. 


ing statement :-— 

In England, in a discussion on the value of 
education, a person with the very inappro- 
priate name of “Toogood,” said: ‘We must 
not allow women to be so educated that they 
shall not be useful as domestic servants.” 
Another speaker, with the very appropriate 
name of “Woodhead,”’ thought “a night-school 
was quite sufficient for the education of labor- 
ers’ daughters.” And all this in the nine- 
teenth century, but, let it be remembered, in 
England. 


The thoughtful and eloquent address of Hon 
Wm. Whiting, before the combined literary so- 
cieties of Colby University, has been printed for 
the benetit of tue larger audience which it 
well deserves. The object of the address was 
to illustrate some of the laws of brain power, 
or, as Mr. Whiting stated it, to throw out sug- 
gestions relating to certain faculties which lie 
at the foundation of high- intellectual attain- 
ments, and to certain branches of study, which, 


though ntial to success in learned 

sions, aif often overlouked by college s.udents, 
The address is quite out of the beaten track— 
clear, earnest, and full of valuable suggestion, 
and will take its place with the best of the lit- 
erary addresses which the year has contributed 





chair, called upon the Rev. J. M. Manning for 


to our literature. 


Hearth and Home gives the following amus- . 
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POETRY. 








HEAVENWABRD. 
BY SHIRLEY CLAIR, 


‘When the sunlight into starlight 
‘Fades, in hues of dusky gray, 

4And the stars, with golden footstep, 
Clamber up the milky way, 

‘Zhen come mystic guests unbidden ; 
‘Gather round my easy chair; 

Brush m2 with their shadowy garments, 
Hover o'er me in the air. 

1 can bear their angel whispers; 
Feel the rustling of their wings; 

And, tho’ vailed from mortal vision, 
Sweet the joy their presence brings. 

Soothing word and message tender, 
#Bring they from the unseen shore; 

Shoat, proclaim the joyful tidings, 
Weary mortal, weep no more! 

Weep no more, for many mansions 
Hath our heavenly home above; 

Knock, and lo, the portal opens! 
God is mercy! God is love. 











LONG, LONG AGO, 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


When Rachel Fross promised to marry 
Azrael Graven the whole church militant re- 
joiced 

It was so long ago, that young people who 
thought of marriage considered first what the 
church militant would think. 

It was so long ago, that a young man pre- 
epating for the Gospel ministry was an object 

- of peunfiar veneration and a subject of excep- 
tionally persistent prayer. 

It was so long ago, that such a young man 
was held to have sacrificed this world and the 
@lory thereof upon the altar of his consecrated 
youth, and to have wrestled for Heaven’s 

‘blessing as Jacob wrestled of old till daybreak 
ewith a hidden, smiling, favoring Lord. 
sItwas solong ago, that such a young man 
expected, sought and found a life of much 
selfconquest and self-denial—of poverty, of 
anxiety, of patience, of prayer, of honor, of 


it was so long ago, that such a young man 
excited the supernatural respect of women, 
awad induced in them a devotion resembling 
@hatin which a Claude, a Bossuet, a Savon- 
rola iived and moved and had their being, 
aand were not, for God took them. 

It was so long ago, that the imagination of 
& young woman faltered before the conception 
of a ioftier lot than that of providing for the 
‘tearporal and lower necessities of so elevated 
zamd dedicated a being. 

it was so long ago, that, when Azrael Gra- 
‘wen asked Rachel Fross if she would join with 
thim in the service to which he had given his 
life; if she would become his comforter and 
assistant in the holy work; if she thought that 
it would insure her happiness to unite with 
hhim in the bonds of matrimony, which was of 
God and blessed by God, to this great end— 
@t wasso long ago, that Rachel felt as if the 
Archangel Michael had stepped from heaven 
%o earth, because he had need of her. 

fn fact, it was so long ago, that people 
went to church with foot-stoves; and Azrael 
Graven was carrying Rachel’s foot-stove home 
for her, after the Thursday evening conference 
meeting, when he brought the subject of 
Michael so vividly to her mind. 

“J had not thought,” said Rachel, trembling 
wisibly—“‘O Mr. Gravyen,I had never thought 
of that !”’ 

“J¢ has weighed upon my mind,” said the 
Angel Michael, “for a long while, Rachel. It 
thas seemed to me that the Lord, for a long 
while, has been leading my thoughts in this 
direction; and I have allowed myself to hope 
that he would lead yours in the same.” 

“But, oh, Mr. Graven!” trembled Rachel, 
@nce again, “I am not good enough. I can 
mever be good enough to be a minister’s wife. 
I never can, indeed!’ 

Rachel Fross was a tall and stately woman. 
With pale hair, heavy upon her forehead, and 
great, grave, reticent eyes. She turned her 
head as she spoke, and looked upward at the 
Angel Michael (who was rather tall himself) 
with a*motion such as Memmon might have 
made in looking eastward for the first flush of 
dawn which should unbind the marble of its 


It was not so long ago but that the Reverend 
Mr. Graven observed the motion and the look 
with keen-felt satisfaction, albeit with a dull 
sense that they were both natural and appro- 
priate. He shifted the foot-stove on his thin, 
dong arw, and, gravely lifting Kachel’s hand, 
ypressed it gravely to his lips. 

“There is none that doeth good,” he an 
‘swered; “no, not one. We can grow in grace 

, Rachel.” 

“Ah! well,’ said Rachel, softly, “I can try. 
I will try, if you would like to have me, Mr. 
Graven.” 

“J have come to feel,’’ said the Reverend Mr. 
Graven, speaking slowly,and with some sup- 
pressed emotion upon his thin, sickly, ab- 
stracted face,“that my work could not be, 
could never be, rounded and complete without 
you, Rachel Fross.” 

Now it was so long ago that the atrocity of 
this love-scene was as simple and as serious 
to its actors as one of Mendelssohn’s “Lieder 





ohne Worte ;’’ so long ago that, in spite of it, 
Azrael Graven and Rachel Fross, joining hands 
across the foot-stove, set from that moment 
their young feet in Eden, and heard the Lord 
of eternal Love walking in the garden of their 
hearts that day. ~ 

In fact, it was so long ago that a man’s rel- 
ative estimate of himself and the woman whom 
he loved might be simply preposterous, and 
yet that he might love a woman very much; 
and that a woman might be so far glorified for 
this life by the one fact as never to discover 
the other till death and immortality had 
blurred it to a faint, untroubling shade. 

At all events, it remains, that Rachel Fross 
came home from Thursday conference “prom- 
ised” to Azrael Graven; and that the fitness 
of this event was apparent at once and forever 
to the church and society of Southampton, in 
which devout, dead Deacon Fross had been a 
“pillar” for more than thirty years; aud by 
which Azrael Graven was supported in the 
Theological Seminary at Pinceton, with faith, 
hope, charity, and a quarterly allowance of 
one hundred and five dollars and fifty cents. 

A few grave calls, received in the sitting- 
room, with her mother knitting in the rock- 
ing-chair beside the fire; a few grave walks 
in the broad winter day, up and down the 
broad, drifted, watching streets; a little grave 
discussion of the revival and the freshets; a 
little, strange, swect chat of common things— 
of a head-ache that he had, of a pudding that 
she made; a little awed listening to his last 
new sermon, and a little temper with her 
mother for suggesting that he change his text; 
some reading aloud in an evening, from Jer- 
emy Taylor, or from Walter Scott; a dignified 
kiss or two left npon her forehead in the entry, 
with the door quite open; a timid suggestion 
that she mend his gloves, and a half a night 
spent in darning them to a hair-line’s won- 
drous nicety; a faint, sweet sense of household 
fellowship when he “stopped to tea,’’ and “led 
in prayer” thereafter, and the perplexing 
presence of a shy elusive pain at the thought 
of what Southampton would be like to-mor- 
row, when he had gone—preceded Azrael 
Graven’s return to the seminary to complete 
his senior year. 

It was so long ago that Rachel did not tell 
him she should miss him; did not say that 
she should mourn. They taiked of the neigh- 
bors, and the news the semi-weekly paper 
held; of the “Association,” which would meet 
with Azrael’s Aunt, across the street, next 
week; of the prayer that Deacon Judkin made 
on Sunday; of the price of board in Princeton ; 
of the best remedies for spring colds, and the 
flavor of sage-tea. The young student had a 
heavy cold upon his lungs now some weeks 
old. 

‘You come of asickly stock,’’ said Rachel’s 
mother. ‘‘Your mother died at thirty, you 
remember; most of the Hebbards I have known 
(I mean the women) have. Then there was 
your poor father! But your Grandfather Gra- 
ven—they thought he never would die. Its a 
slender, switchy stock, Mr. Graven; may bend 
may break. You should take good care of 
yourself. It’s a blood that owns good care; 
but rebels at a slight, always.” 

She was a Bradford herself—Mrs. Fross; 
came as straight and stiff as her silhouette 
over the mantel-piece, from the ‘‘Mayflower.” 
She knew all about “blood’’ and “stock ;’’ she 
could apportion to any family in town its pro- 
per quantity and quality of inbred sin by legit- 
imate inheritance for such case made and pro- 


Vi iechel stole out into the entry after Azrael 
Graven had risen to take his leave that night, 
and waited for him by herself. Thinking how 
long it would be before she saw his face again 
(how pale it looked, swimming before her 
tears across the half-swung door!), the sparse 
jimits of her happiness suddenly struck and 
chafed the Puritan girl. 

She fed her love on such scanty fare! She 
felt starved. A rapid, unreasoning thought 
came to her that in some way she was wrong- 
ed—and he, a hot flush ran to her temples, and 
under her heavy, pale hair, while she stood 
there, half hearing her mother advising Mr. 
Graven to put on a mustard paste. 

When the young man came out to find his 
hat, Rachael took a sudden step and shut the 
door; then, finding herself quite alone with 
him, looked once or twice about the dim, still 
entry, threw her arms about his neck and 
kissed him of her own accord. 

“Oh!’ she said, “I love you!” and fled, 
scarlet and blinded, out of sight. 

The young minister felt the world spin for 
an instant beneath his steady, consecrated 
feet. He passed his hand once or twice oyer 
his eyes, coughed, took his hat, and walked 
bareheaded quite down the garden walk and 
out into the chill spring night. 

Rachel had letters at due intervals, She 
returned them at corresponding and punctil- 
ious distances. Mr. Graven wrote of the tardy 
spring, of the size of his class, of the somewhat 
chilly outlook of his northeast room, of the 
audience which he had last Sabbath, of the 
great theological professor’s latest anecdote, 
of a prospect of “‘a call” in a seaboard village, 
of the difficuity which he found in preaching 
with bis cold (which lingered still) in windy 
weather, of some exercises of mind which he 
had experienced of late in prayer. 

Miss Fross wrote of Mr. Graven’s cold, of 





the care that he should take, of her pleasure 
at the prospect of the call, of her fears that 
the coast would prove too severe a climate for 
his health, of her mother and his aunt, of the 
“exchange” which they had last week, of the 
seeds which she had sown in her garden this 
year, of something which had pleased her in 
“Doddridge”’ or in “Baxter,’’ of Deacon Jud- 
kin’s fever, of a funeral or a wedding down 
the street, of the pleasure which she had taken 
in his last letter,of the anxiety once more 
which she felt about his health, and the desire 
which she experienced (very timidly express- 
ed) to see his face again, and judge from it for 
herself exactly how he was, and why that cold 
hung on so long, and if he were not in need of 
rest. 

Mr. Graven read Miss Fross’s letters, some- 
times twice, with care and pleasure, tied them 
neatly together with red tape, and laid them 
away on file in a pigeon-hole of his desk, with 
a volume of “Jewell’s Sermons’’ laid upon 
them to keep them quite safe and still. 

Miss Fross read Mr. Graven’s letters—ah! 
well, she read the last one till the next one 
came. She wore them out in her pocket; 
she crumpled them with tears of joy; she 
folded them in ther Bible, and locked the Bi- 
ble into her lower bureau-drawer. Once she 
pressed them hastily and hotly to her lips; 
but she was quite alone, and it was midnight, 
and Azrael had written ‘“‘Dear Rachel” in three 
places in a note which came that day. 

It was quite in the heart of the sultry sum- 
mer that a letter came which Rachel carried 
to her mother. It was very short, somewhat 
wearily written, and ran like this :— 

MY DEAR FRIEND:—I have excused my- 
self from prayers this morning, for I have 
had a restless night, with a racking ad 
exhausting cough. I must in some way 
have taken a heavy chill. I shall be in 
better health to-day, I think. The anniver- 
sary exercises will occupy the last week of 
August, understand. I spoke with the senior 
professor this morning about my essay, which 
is in preparation. I should like to be excused 
from the exercises altogether, unless I find 
myself in better health before vacation. I 
mentioned this to the professor this morning. 
He remarked that he would consider what was 
practicable and advisable in the case, and in- 
quired if I studied much by candlelight, and 
if I had tried the renovating agencies of calo- 


mel, 

My lecture-bell rings. I will post this com- 
munication in its incomplete condition, that 
you may feel acquainted with my state and be 
spared undue uneasiness. I shall improve 
rapidly with rest and change, I feel no doubt. 
You will please to serve my respects to your 
mother, and believe me to be, 

Always truly yours, 
AZRAEL GRAVEN. 


Rachel’s mother read this letter, folded it 
slowly, read it again, and handed it back to 
her daughter. 

“Well?” asked Rachel, wondering why her 
mother did not speak. 

“Oh, he will do well enough if he comes 
home,”’ said Mrs. Fross. ‘‘He ought to come 
home, I think myself he will, before long.” 

Mrs. Fross was busy putting a curtain up 
against the parlor window. She spoke with 
her mouth full of tacks. Rachel listened to 
her eagerly, but her voice was drawn through 
her teeth and whistled over the tacks, It 
meant nothing, Rachel made nothing of it, 
and went away. 

Not a week therefrom, in the middle of a 
slow, lifeless morning, as Rachel stood in the 
kitchen, dreamily coaxing a slow and lifeless 
bread-cake into being, her mother came and 
called her into the parlor in a sudden way, 
bidding her sit down and get cool for a little 
while. 

“fam not very warm,” said wondering Ra- 
chel. “I’d rather rest by and by, when the 
cake is done.’’ 

But you'd better rest now,” said Mrs. Fross, 
nervously walking round the room. “You'd 
better rest. The fact is, Mr. Graven came 
home last night.” 

Rachel rose impetuously from the chai-, 
where she sat by the window, with her sleeves 
rolled up, and the sluggish breeze striking 
faintly against her flushed cheeks and well 
molded arms and disordered, beautiful hair. 
She rose impetuously, but sat slowly down 
again. 

“He came home with bleeding at the lungs; 
and you might as well know it first as last. 
And I’ve got to tell you!’’ sobbed Mrs. Fross, 
sitting suddenly down herself, with her back 
to her daughter. “And, Rachel"—still with 
her back to Rachel—“‘if I were you, I’d rather 
know this minutethat the doctor says it may 
be quick consumption, and it may be that 
there’s nothing in this world to do; and I’d 
rather my own mother would tell me.’’ 

Rachel, in the sluggish breeze, her bared 
arms crossed upon her calico cooking-apron, 
and her falling hair blown about her face, sat 
for some moments perfectly still. Her mother 
did not look at her. The wind rose a little 
restlessly, and the bees in the front garden, 
feasting on the hearts of the great crimson 
peonies, hummed so loudly that it seemed as 
if all the world could hear them. 

“T suppose,” said Rachel’s voice, at length, 
breaking dully against the roistering, lawless 
sound, “that he isnot—able to come and see 
me?” 

“Oh, my dear,’ said her mother, “he can- 
not leave his bed!” 

“Then I will go to him,” answered Rachel 
simply. 





She rose, and pulled her sleeves down, and 
took her apron off. 

Mrs. Fross put her black hair-cloth chair 
against the wall. She shut the door; she 
shook her grave, gray head. 

“My daughter, you are troubled and not 
quite yourself, or you would think—it is not 
suitable; it is not maidenly; you cannot offer 
Mr. Graven your services as a nurse, Rachel.’’ 

“He is to be my husband!’ Rachel cried. 
She felt her brain whirl; all the world grew 
dark; in her mother’s pained, uneven, but un- 
relenting voice all the worll—her world, the 
grave, good calm, virtuous world—spoke out 
to her. Clear through the humming of the 
crazy, blessed bees among the peonies, the 
good people whom she knew, Mr. Graven’s 
stately friends, the blurred vision of the Semi- 
nary at Princetown its awful self, and worse, 
ah! worse than that, Azrael’s weak, fine voice 
came, cutting the two words out and welding 
them around her: “Not maidenly.’’ It seem- 
ed to Rachel Fross that chains could not have 
held her from her lover; but those two words 
fettered her fast to the great brown rose in the 
parlor carpet which sprawled beneath her feet. 
She looked down at it with a sudden hate for 
the dull, false thing. Roses could not grow 
that color. They never had; they never 
would! 

Her thought followed this fancy in a con- 
fused way. She could not think about Azrael 
for a moment; she could not understand; the 
idea slipped away from her. What did it 
mean ? 

She wondered how long her mother had 
been talking, when at last these words at- 
tracted her attention. 

“And since he is not your husband, Rachel, 
and since it is not becoming a young lady to 
think of that, I do not see, my dear, what can 
be done. Ifthe Lord should will”— 

Rachel started and recoiled. She could not 
talk about the Lord’s will just then. Of course 
it was right, and great, and good; but she 
could not talk about it then. 

She walked drearily and dizzily away and, 
not knowing what else to do, went back and 
finished her bread-cake by her self. She no- 
ticed that she could not hear the bees among 
the peonies at the kitchen window. 

Her mother had spoken the truth. Rachel 
realized this keenly enough as weeks dragged 
on. It would not have been “‘maidenly.” No 
one in Southampton would have thought it so. 
Mr. Graven would not think itso. At times 
a querulous hatred of the word sprang up in 
Rachel’s heart. If jone were unmaidenly, 
would the earth spin on her axis still? What 
would it be like? Would it make so much 
difference after Azrael was dead ? 

For Azrael must die. Rachel never ques- 
tioned that. The jets of hope that flashed 
about her when people brought her news of 
feverish, bright changes in his faillng strength ; 
the cheerful messages he sent her by her 
mother—that he enjoyed the custards which 
she sent, that he had passed a quiet night; 
the confident, calm clinging which he held 
himself to life, never touched the steady un- 
dercurrent of the knowledge in her that Azrael 
would die. 

It seems to those of us who have heard 
something of Rachel Fross’s history in that 
summer, now so far behind her troubled, 
strong young life, that fiction would fore- 
ordain itself a suicide which should make so 
audacious an attempt upon the courtesy of 
our credence as is made by this plain, true 
tale. 

That Azrael Graven should have been suf- 
fered to die, lying just across the street, the 
windows of his sick-room in sight from Ra- 
chel’s little chamber, without a sight of his 
promised wife, seems to us a fact to smile at, 
till we find our eyes have filled. 

It seemed to Rachel hard. Yet the sternly- 
nurtured woman accepted her lot with a cer- 
tain calm. She felt it to be inherently inevi- 
table. Forthe most part she did not ques- 
tion it. 

The puritan blood in her veins ran with a 
powerful repression which was not unlike re- 
pose. 

When she sat, at dead of night, shivering at 
her window, to watch the sick-light burning 
and waning in Azrael’s room; when she 
stretched her arms out to it in the black, chill 
air, thinking weakly how Azrael’s life was 
burning and waning with the tiny spark; when 
she went down into the gray morning, wait- 
ing for a chance word of the dying man’s con- 
dition, watching for a chance stir about the 
house which held him, shrinking when they 
said ‘‘He suffers,” faint with trying to thank 
God when they said “He rests,” compelled to 
exhaust the yearning of her exiled heart tow- 
ard his in a foolish jelly that she made him, in 
a pale, proper, useless flower that she sent, 
she did not think that Fate had treated her 
unkindly. She said “It is the sovereign will 
of God.”’ Rachel had heard a great deal about 
the sovereignty of God: not much about his 
tenderness. If his awfui presence held a rich 
cow passion for a woman who must be “maid- 
enly,” for Southampton’s sake, though Azrael 
lay dying,—it was a daring fancy, he had 
many things to occupy his great Eternal 
Thought. How could it be? 

Once her young life rebelled with all its 
might against this thought. 

It was a rainy night and very dark. Azrae. 





——<—<—<—= 
Graven had been worse all day, in much dis. 
tress and weakness. Her mother had given 
her to understand this with some re} 
and set her some household task, 
thought, to avoid any further comment on the 
fact. When this was finished, Rachel slipped 
away, and out of the back-door, into the lite 
tle dripping-yard. She found the house too 
straight for her. She could not breathe, She 
felt benumbed. The ache in her heart ran 
an actual pain, all up and down her feverish 
young limbs. She threw her shaw! over her 
head, gathered her dress-skirt wrong side out 
over her shoulders (she could not afforg to 
spoil it because Azrael was dying), and so ran 
about for a little while in a purposeless, half. 
blind way, to and fro, over the wet chips ang 
rubbish, with the wind and rain upon her 
face. 

Timidly and on tiptoe she wandered out, at 
last, into the black, deserted street, and acrogg 
to Azrael’s aunt’s. The sick-lamp was the 
only light the house held, and that burp. 
ed brightly, striking a slender, long shaft of 
gold across the slatted fence and down upon 
the dripping grass and little pools of water jn 
the road. To Rachel, skulking like a crim). 
nal in the shadow, it looked like the beautify 
ladder on which, of old, angels ascended ang 
descended,out of heaven. Her heart climbeq 
up its shining hight with a sudden, daring, 
wifely sense of right to turn the whole worl 
out, and minister to Azrael’s meanest wants, 
She felt shut out—down there in the storm 
and dark—like a soul in hell. 


A soul in hell, or so to Rachel’s excited 
and unnatural fancy it seemed just then, flit- 
ted past her down the street, while she stood 
crouching there beside the slatted fence. The 
light of the golden ladder which climbed to 
Azrael’s room struck full upon its haggard 
face. Rachel knew the face and shrank; she 
went to school with the poor girl once. She 
was a gentle, pretty girl, When her baby was 
born, the people that she lived with turned her 
off. She had worked in a shop since that, and 
lived a decent life enough, some said; but no 
one spoke to her, and the baby died. Rachel 
had sometimes wondered, in a shocked, dim 
way, what life was like to her. 

Now, as the vision of her flitted by, a throb 
of awful envy bounded in Rachel’s pure young 
heart. This woman had dared to sin for love’s 
sake. While she— 

She fled with her head hanging, her hands 
before her face, as if she had been a guilty wo- 
man; fled from the shining ladder, where the 
angels would not walk; home, and into a dark, 
still room, where she dropped upon her knees, 

It is said that when the early autumn chills 
came on, upon a windless, moonlit night, a 
little after the village clock struck three, Rachel 
Fross waked her mother, sleeping by her side, 
with an exceeding great and bitter ery :— 

“Mother,” she said, “Azrael is dead !”” 

Something in that cry chilled all the placid, 
proper Bradford blood of Patience Fross. She 
sprang trembling up. The room was lighted 
with a mellow light, like the opening of flow- 
ers in the sun; the shadows of a partly leafless 
tree fell in and lay motionless on the bed. 
Rachel was standing in the middle of the 
room, in her white night-dress, with the moon- 
light on her full and solemn. | 

**You are dreaming, Rachel.’’ 

_ Mrs, Fross, quite herself again, rose in the 
stately Bradford way, and drew her daughter 
back to bed. 

“Mr. Graven was better this morning than 
he has been for a week. You have been 
dreaming. Go to sleep, my dear, and do not 
think aboutit. It annoysme. Why, Rachel! 
Why, Rachel!” 

Rachel sat just where her mother had placed 
her, straight and stiff in bed. Her eyes looked 
straight before her; one hand fell over the 
bed’s edge. 

“But, mother,” she said, “Azrael is dead. 
Azrael has just died.” 

She spoke very quietly then, and lay very 
quietly back upon the pillow. 

The words had scarcely left her lips before 
slow, cold horror, like a word, like a cry, like 
a struggle, like nothing that the two women 
had ever heard in all their lives, before, filled 
the earth and sky. 

It was the passing bell of the old town 
church. 

When it had tolled twenty-nine times, Ra- 
chel turned her face wearily to the wall. 
Azrael Graven was twenty-nine years old. 

“But it may be some one else!’’ cried het 
mother, snatching at a hope. Rachel smiled, 
and said that it was no one else. Azrael was 
dead. 

“TI told you, mother, that Azrael was dead.” 

In the morning a bit of crape hung from 
Azrael Graven’s sick-room window, which 
stood open to the piercing wind. 

About noon a little crumpled paper came to 
Rachel, with two penciled words upon it, in 
the young minister’s stiff hand, very faintly 
put together: “Dear Rachel.” That was all 
He had tried to write, they said, but wandered. 
He had spoken once or twice after the moon 
rose in the night, and in a restless way looked 
round him. “Tell Rachel’—; and again, “Tell 
Rachel’—. But they could not tell Rachel, 
for he said no more. 

Rachel went to the funeral. She walked in 
the procession among “the neighbors.” The 
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mourners, in their crape, crisp grief, looked 
far off and small to her. She wore a blue rib- 
pon and her old plaid shawl. 

Some one, lingering in the road as the peo- 

scattered, attracted her dull attention. It 
was the girl whom she saw flitting by her in 
the rain when she was hiding by the fence to 
watch the light in Azrael’s room, The girl 
turned upon her, as she passed, an awed and 
zled look. It changed, after an instant’s 

thought, into an expression such as one sees 
jn the eyesof a dumb animal whose compas- 
sion is powerfully and ineffectually moved. 

Rachel Fross did not die. Ah, no! not for 
twenty years. Of her life or of her death 
one fact only has been, beyond this, recorded. 
It is said that in her last hours she called the 
watcher to her bedside, with a singularly 
pleasant smile, and gently said, “I have had 
guch a pleasant dream. I thought that Mr 
Graven and I were married, and that I climb- 
ed a golden ladder to take care of him before 
he died.” —Independent. 


THE MAN TO MARRY. 


A few days ago, I noticed among the selec- 
tions in one of our morning papers, an admi- 
rable article, entitled, ‘“‘The Kind of Man My 
Little Girl Intends to Marry.” It seems to 
me that such an excellent presentation of un- 
appreciated truths should receive a wide cir- 
culation. I enclose the piece, trusting that 
you will be able to give it room in your valuable 
paper. Isincerely hope that Mrs O.’s little 
girl reads the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and that 
we bachelors may hear from her in its col- 
umns. I trust that she will suggest some 
compromise by which those gentlemen who 
cannot do all she requires may still be fortu- 
nate enough to win the love of some “dear lit- 
tle girl’ from whom they will exact no more 
than she is able and willing to perform. 

M.S. WILson. 

New HAVEN, Conn., Sept. 12, 1872. 


The Kind of Man My Little Girl Intends to 
M 





arry. 
To the Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette. 

An article appeared in Hall's Journal of 
Health, and is being extensively copied into oth- 
er papers, on the subject of “Household train- 
ing.”’ As it contains a list of what every girl 
should know to make an efficient wife, and 
“keep her husband from the club-house, the 
gaming-table, and the wine-cup,” and as I de- 
sire that my little girl should be efficient in ev- 
ery station in life in which she may be placed, 
I called her to me and read the article. The 
following sentences will serve as a specimen of 
its excellence :— 

“If the wife knows how to keep house, if 
she understands how to set table, if she has 
learned how things ought to be cooked, how 
beds should be made, how carpets should be 
swept, how furniture should be dusted, how 
clothes should be repaired, and turned and al- 
tered, and renovated; if she knows how pur- 
chases can be made to the best advantage, 
and understands the laying in of provisions, 
how to make them go furthest and longest; 
if she appreciates the importance of system, 
order, tidiness, and the quiet management of 
children and servants, then she knows how to 
make a little heaven of home, how to keep 
her husband from the club house, the gaming 
table, and the wine-cup. Such a family will 
be trained to social respectability, to business 
success, and to efficiency and usefulness in 
whatever position may be allotted to them, 

“To bake a loaf of bread, to purchase a 
roast, to dust a painting, or to cut, and fit, and 
make her own dress,—how much the perfect 
knowledge of these things bears upon’ the 
thrift, the comfort and health of families may 
be conjectured, but not calculated by figures. 
It would be of immeasurable advantage to 
make a beginning by attaching a kitchen to 
every girls’ school in the nation, and have les- 
sons given daily in the preparation of all the 
ordinary articles of food and drink for the ta- 
ble, and how to purchase them in the market 
to the best advantage, with the result of a 
large saving of money, an increase of comfort, 
and higher health in every family in the land.” 

“Now, my dear,” I said, “I want you to at- 
tend carefully to every little particular, for 
these are not things that you may know or 
may not know, but should you enter the mar- 


- riage state they would be expected of you. If 


you did not come up to this mark your hus- 
band would Le universally pitied—‘Poor fel- 
low, tied to such an extravagant wife!” 

My little girl turned her head thoughtfully 
first to one side and then to the other. 

“Well, my dear?” 

“I was just thinking what I ought to ex- 
pect in the man who requires so much of me. 
i count about eight trades in what you have 
read—a long list from that of cook and wait- 
ress, or up-stairs girl, through seamstressing, 
dressmaking, trading, etc., to the higher de- 
partments of executive ability and consum- 
mate government.” 

My darling is, you perceive, quite a woman, 
a little girl, in fact, to none but me. 

“The man I marry,” she continued, “shall 
have been educated in a school with a 
work-shop attached in which he shall have 
learned enough of locksmithing to repair the 
locks when they are out of order; enough of 
pouting to remedy the aggravation of bro- 

en pipes and flooded floors; of masonry and 


carpentering sufficient to mix mortar and. 


mend walls, or cut through a door or window ; 
enough of saddlery to fix, or even to make, 
the harness required, and of blacksmithing to 
shoe the horses ; enough of cabinet making to 
set legless chairs on their feet again, and re- 
pair, and turn, and alter, and renovate broken- 
down sofas, settees, etc., How much,” she 
proceeded to quote, with an “eloquent ges- 
ture’ of her hand, “How much the perfect 
knowledge of these things bears upon the 
thrift, the comfort, and the health of families 
May be conjectured, but not calculated by fig- 
ures. And if the man I marry fails in mak- 
ing a ‘little heaven of home,’ what can he ex- 
— but that I will resort at once to the ‘club- 

Ouse, the gaming-table, and the wine-cup?’ 
In fact, if f am not to hire an experienced 
Woman, whose business it isto make dresses, 
who is in practice, and could jo in au hour 
what I would bother over a whole day, why, 





I should like to know, is he to employ a tailor 
to make his clothes? Why not make them 
himself?” 

“Come, come, ma chere,’”’ I laughed ; “a man 
who would attempt so much would be a ‘jack 
of all trades, but master of none.’” 

“That is just what most women are. And 
the few who do succeed in doing excellently a 
variety of things succeed at the sacrifice of 
higher good, and take, as a necessary accom- 
paniment, an habitual weariness—mother of 
many sins. These are the sins that make 
home anything but a ‘little heaven.’ 

“No, the man I marry I will love too dear- 
ly to allow him to return after his day’s labors 
to the society of a worn-out-drudge, fretful, and 
nervous. And he will love me so much that 
he will prefer a chat with me, fresh and lively, 
in a plain alpacca, without flounce or bow, 
than to see me in the most befrilled attire, 
with fingers and patience worn to the last 
point of endurance, and a ruffle in my tem- 
per for each ruffle on my dress. 

“How do you like my choice ?” 0. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


TEACHER’S CONGRESS IN GENEVA. 


The inhabitants of Geneva are seldom with- 
out a Congress, eitber foreign or domestic, 
The fortunate situation of their country, shut 
in by mountain barriers from the incursions 
of encroaching foreign policies, combines with 
the political insignificance which results from 
want of power, to ensure a pretty constant 
neutrality on her part; a happy abstinence, 
whether voluntary or enforced wholly by cir- 
stances, from the turmoils which rage around 
the base of her giant protectors, the Alps. 
This peaceful neutrality, joined to the advan- 
tageous center-European situation of Switz- 
erland, proves irresistibly attractive to those 
desirous of “‘congressional debates,’ which, 
being usually Pickwickian in their character 
and results, could find no fitter soil to bloom 
upon. Geneva, perhaps, divides with Vienna 
the honor of being the city of congresses ; and 
her inhabitants must be happy in the intel- 
lectual stimulus which these meetings admin- 
ister, be it only that of curiosity, or of good 
wholesome thought on subjects which need it, 
as in the case of the interesting though little- 
noised occasion which is recorded as follows, 
in a monthly Geneva paper entitled “/’ Esper- 
ance,’ or “The Hope,” the last number of 
which has been sent us:— 

“The fourth scholastic congress re-united, 
in the city of Jean-Jacques (Rousseau), the 
instructors, male and female, not only of 
Switzerland, but those of different countries, 
far or near. } 

“There are in Switzerland no greater festi- 
vals than those of education. Itis understood 
in this happy country that therein alone is 
true progress found, that only by education 
is it possible to ameliorate, physically and 
morally, the life of a human being, to cre- 
ate proud and noble citizens, to form worthy 
fathers of families, honest and courageous 
wives and mothers. 

“Thus every effort is made in Switzerland, 
not only to spread education abroad, but, 
above all things, to render it beloved. 

“This fourth congress had an importance 
greater, even, than that of its predecessors. 
It was convoked with the object of making ar- 
rangements for laying the foundation of a uni- 
versal instructional society, and very numer- 
ous delegates from divers societies of all coun- 
tries were present. 

“The congress lasted three days, and the 
questions there discussed were of great im- 
portance, 

“What are the duties of the teacher toward 
society ? What are the obligations of society 
toward him? 

“Instruction being what it at present is, 
what should the complemental and profess- 
ional schools be ? 

“What is the influence of public instruction 
upon publie morality ? 

“What difference is there between instruc- 
tion given in a republic, and that given under 
a monarchy ? 

“4 BRAVE LADY.” 

The spirit of Jeanne D’ Arc has not yet died 
out in France. The Countess de Blanchéry 
has been “decorated”’ for her intrepid conduct 
in the battle of Paris. Her husband, an offi- 
cer in the garde mobile, was killed by her side 
at the beginning of the fight; but she han- 
dled her musket resolutely, and illuminated 
the combat by her splendid example. 

DOWN IN BOHEMIA. 


This is not the first time that reformation 
has dawned upon Austria from Prague. Sev- 
en young girls (the first example in the em- 
pire), after three years of apprenticeship, have 
become working compositresses. This fact 
has made quite a stir, and is a mighty step 
there, although it may seem small enough, 
at first, to the trans-Atlantic glance. The 
French tell us, that “it is the first step which 
costs”’ We hope this may prove true of fe- 
male labor in Austria. Surely in a country 
where woman is not thought too weak to 
wield the flail and follow the plow, she 
should not be thought too stupid to set up 


type. 
SAVOYARD PROMOTION, 


An illustrious ‘‘maestra” of music, a poet- 
ess and woman of letters, Carlotta Ferrari, 
bas been constituted a member of the Order 
of Civil Merit of Savoy. Appreciation will 
not slumber long, if principle and aspiratior~ 





are allowed their fitting scope. J. H, A. 


MRS, A. H. LEONOWENS. 


Staten Island, a pearl in the mouth of the 
Hudson River, is sometimes called the “gem 
of the sea.” If such a beautiful spot, sur- 
rounded by water, was anywhere near Lon- 
don, Paris, or any European capital, it would 
be covered with the residences of the wealthy, 
and laid out into wide drives and inviting 
parks, adorned with statues and fountains. 
Nature has been so prodigal with her beauti- 
ful scenery in the vicinity of New York, the 
fashionable tide of home-seekers in the coun- 
try, has set up the Hudson, or over into the 
vales of New Jersey. Along the western 
shore of Staten Island there are many pretty, 
vine-covered cottages, clustering villages and 
great villas in the midst of deep groves and 
smoothly-cut lawns. But most of this Ameri- 
can Isle of Wight is given over to the fever 
and ague, German beer gardens, and houses 
“to let,” To our fancy it is just the place for 
poets, authors, and students to reside: quiet, 
beautiful, breezy, and within easy striking 
distance of the metropolis. And here we find 
C. E. Cranch, the last translator of Virgil; 
George William Curtis, whose books are so 
well known; Hon. James Brooks, who has 
given us his delightful ‘Seven Months’ run 
Around the World,” and Mrs. A. H. Leon- 
owens, the author of ‘The English Governess 
at the Siamese Court.” 

Climbing a gentle hill, from the New Brigh- 
ton landing, we reach Mrs, Leonowen’s cot- 
tage, standing almost within the shadow of a 
church, so quaint in roof and pinnacle, it 
might easily be mistaken for a temple of 
Buddha. The evening is clear, cool, and 
beautiful, with a wholesome breeze from New 
York Bay. The sun has painted a glorious 
cloud-view, and sunk behind Newark Bay, 
tinging the waters a goldencrimson. Up and 
down the Kill von Kull, numerous steamboats 
ply, with their red, green, and yellow lights; 
while white-winged schooners and yachts 
dart past Constable Hook and Bergen Point. 
When Mrs. Leonowens saw Staten Island for 
the first time, coming up the Narrows in the 
fall of the year, when the trees were robed in 
their rainbow dresses, she thought she had 
never seen so beautiful a place; such a para- 
dise on earth. She was fresh, too, from the gor- 
geous Orient, and from garden-kept England! 
Now she sits upon the piazza of her cottage, and 
after a weary day with the pen, or her books 
of Sanskrit, enjoys the enchanting view spread 
before her. She is by no means a stranger to 
the American public, having given it one of 
the most interesting works on Siam we pos- 
sess, being a frequent contributor to the At- 
lantic Monthly, and having numerous engage- 
ments to lecture this fall and coming winter, 
A short sketch of her may not be uninterest- 
ing to the readers of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 

She was born in a quiet little village in 
Wales, where the old folks were so good they 
thought it wicked for children under fifteen 
years of age to read newspapers. As regards 
some newspapers, they were doubtless right. 
She comes of the famous Owen family, the 
“Leon” has been added to the Owen out of 
regard for one St. Leon,a Spaniard, who mar- 
ried an heiress in the Owen family. She was 
called Anna Harriette, and as a girl gave no 
indications of becoming a traveler, an author, 
or a Sanskrit scholar. Having married an of- 
ficer of the British Army, when quite young, 
she went with him to India, and was in that 
country during the dreadful Sepoy rebellion. 
Although a cousin of hers shot his own wife, 
rather than let her fall into the hands of the 
rebel Indians, her sympathy was all with the 
natives of India, during the terrific struggle. 
From the position she occupied she could look 
behind the scenes, and kuew how little justice 
there was shown to the natives.® After the 
war, her husband, like many of the other of- 
ficers, employed most of his leisure time in 
hunting, being constantly on the camel’s or 
elephant’s back. While hunting the tiger he 
was killed, and she was left a widow, with two 
children, dependent upon her own resources 
for support. 

We have all smiled before now at the 
thought of little St. Theresa going out to seek 
martyrdom in the country of the Moors, 
Many of her friends smiled when Mrs. Leon- 
owens decided to accept the invitation of His 
Majesty, S. S. P. P. Maha Mongkut, the Su- 
preme King of Siam, who was in “good pleas- 
ure,” and wished an English lady to live in 
his Grand Royal Palace at Bangkok, to un- 
dertake the education of his fifty-four “belov- 
ed royal children.’’ To go to a land where 
white elephants are worshiped, where women 
are soldiers, where they burn the bodies of 
their dead, and where the king is set down 
in Christian geographies as an “‘absolute des- 
pot,”’ and keeps a tremendous harem, was 
considered to be a rash undertaking which 
would cost the adventurer her life. Then the 
poor mother had to leave her little girl behind 
her. That was the hardest thing of all. 
But a domestic reality stared her in the face, 
and she must lead, perhaps an epic life, be- 
yond self, for the sake of those dearer to her 
than her own life. 

She arrived in Siam in March, 1862, and 
for several years thereafter led a life of singu- 
larly romantic interest, until she found her 
health breaking down, through the influence 
of the enervating climate and the arduous 





duties imposed upon her. She was received 
by the Prime Minister of Siam in such a bluff, 
insolent, and unlooked-for manner, that any 
less determined and courageous woman would 
have been discouraged, and turned back. 
Once settled in the king’s palace, life went 
tolerably smooth, from its very novelty. If 
the Siamese were strange to her, she was 
equally an object of curiosity to them, in her 


_unthought-of European costume, which at 


that time included a full-blown hoop skirt! 
She has related in her works the romantic 
story of her daily life at this Asian Court, tell- 
ing us of the harems of the king and his min- 
isters; the strange position the women occu- 
py; of the religion, manners, and customs of 
the people, ete. While in Siam she studied 
Sanskrit under native teachers; she looked 
into the history of the country, and read its 
holy books; she listened to its legends; she 
studied its literature and art; observed court 
life, and returned to Christendom with a fund 
of information, which she gives to the public 
from time to time through the press and from 
the platform. 

Before she left Bangkok she had won the 
confidence of the king to such a degree that 
he intrusted her with State papers, sought her 
advice on important matters, and looked upon 
her as his private secretary. The young 
princes all became attached to her, and the 
present king of Siam is a young man of good 
education, who reads English, and is inclined 
to take a civilized view of life, principally 
through her influence. 

In appearance, Mrs. Leonowens is below 
the medium hight, of slight build, with a pale 
complexion, black eyes, and dark hair which 
curls, She is easy in her manners, possessed 
of a quiet dignity, which commands respect, 
She has great self-possession and courage, and 
is in the prime of life. Having reached Eng- 
land in ill health, her physicians sent her to 
America for the benefit of our clear and dry 
bracing air. This she found in the romantic 
village of Catskill on the Hudson, until health 
returned to her, when she took up her resi- 
dence on Staten Island. 

FULLER-W ALKER. 





WILSON OPPOSES PROSCRIPTION. 


The effort to enlist national prejudice and 
religious bigotry against Henry Wilson, is un- 
excusable in view of his record. While act- 
ing with the American party, he always op- 
posed its policy of proscription. Mr. Wilson 
says :— 

I might gu on for hours making extracts 
from speeches that I made, that I, under no 
circumstances, in changing the naturalization 
laws, in reforming abuses, would vote for any 
measure that did not give every man in this 
country, no matter of what race or where he 
was born, the same rights that I claimed for 
myself and my family. And those speeches 
were printed in the Tribune. We held ana- 
tional convention in Philadelphia, to which 
Pike refers, in which I told those men that if 
they adopted a narrow and illiberal platform, 
then I wouldn’t support it, that I would de- 
nounce it, and that it would go down under 
the wrath of the people. They adopted the 
platform, and we shivered the organization to 
atoms, and organized the Republican party. 
I went to Springfield that year, and in the 
presence of 2000 peuple I opposed the attempt 
to extend the time of the naturalization laws, 
and said [ would endeavor to give every man 
perfect liberty and equality.’ My speech was 
printed in the Bee in August, 1855, and I have 
itentire. At Brattleborougb, Vt., I laid down 
the doctrine that we were in favor of keeping 
our schools from sectarian influences, that we 
were in favor of so administering our naturali- 
zation laws as to stop cheating, but that we 
were against every narrow, intolerant, or illib- 
eral policy, I wish to read to you a word I said 
then [Mr. Wilson then read the following ex- 
tract from a report of hisspeech]: ‘He had,’’ 
he said, ‘‘no sympathy with that narrow, big- 
oted, intolerant spirit that would make war 
upon a race of men because they happened to 
be born in other lands,—a dastardly spirit, that 
would repel from our shores the men who 
sought homes here under our free institutions, 
Such a spirit was anti-American, devilish, he 
loathed it from the bottom of his heart. There 
is a kind of native Americanism far more alien 
to America than are the adopted sons of the 
Old World it would degrade’into servile races, 
The genuine Americanism rebukes bigotry, 
intolerance and proscription, reforms abuses, 
adopts a wise, humane and Christian policy 
towards all men —a policy consistent with the 
idea that ‘all men are created equal.’ ” 


HUMOROUS. 


Autumn leaves—when winter comes in. 

Which is the oldest tree? The elder, of 
course, 

“Washing done by Mrs, Washington!’ is a 
Detroit sign. 

Room for improvement is probably the larg- 
est room in the world. 

When does a man sneeze three times? 
When he can’t help it. 











A dandy on the shore is disgusting, but a 


swell of the sea is sickening. 

A bachelor compares a shirt button to life, 
because it hangs by a thread. 

When autumn is married to winter, the 
wedding-cake is always frosted. 

“News of the weak” is the head-line given 
by a city editor to a hospital report. 

A gentleman who had been arguing with an 
ignoramus until his patience was exhausted 
said he didn’t wish him dead, but he would be 
glad to see him—know more. 

A fellow of eighteen summers invested in a 
banana on the cars recently. He carefuily re- 
moved the peel, and put it on the seat by his 
side; then he broke the fruit up in small bits, 
eyeing it anxiously as he did so. When this 
was done he picked up the peel, shook it in 


his lap, and finally threw the pieces out of the 
pe yor aga mee on he did so: “That’s the 
ust of them prize-pac 1 ever bought, aad 
it’s the last one, you bet?” ~ 

A school-master gave out one morning, as a 
reading lesson to his first class, that portion off 
the “Merchant of Venice’ in which the 
“pound of flesh’’ scene occurs. The 
finished, he asked the class what Shy 
meant when he said, “My deeds upon 
head.’”’ “Well,” said the tallest boy, *‘E dent 
knew, unless he carried his papers in his hat> 


Trees! Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds? 
HEDGE PLANTS?! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates? 
Address F. K. PHO: 


ENIX, 
BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS. 
Apple, 1000 1 yr, 620; 29.600; 97, Oto hy. GA 
pple, yr., $2; 2y. ; . ; > 
Aug. 3. 4 Catalogues, 2) cents. Sum 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD [INDIAN DOCTOR 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cases. 

om 713 Washi 

ce, . en nt con Street, 




















Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis offes, 7828 
wens street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED B¥ UTEER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALB 
— a — 

member Dr. e can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. -_ ly Jan. 27, 72. 


Mercy B. Jackson. M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases og 
Women. 





Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4P. M, 
Mar. 11. 





THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. & 22d St.. Phila. 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
E. H. CLEVELAND, M. Des 
May 18. SECRETARY. va, 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This Magaaine is a tative Western pubii~ 
cation, entirely different in its Fete | from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choive stories, fine 
ms and essays, fashion, housekeeping, and garden~ 
ng departments, and spicy editorials, on li and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors 
names of many of the most gifted and e 
ers of the West. It is a well-established » 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a — copy: containing one of 
the most varied and liberal p um lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILMUJRE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly,” Milwaukee, Wis, May 25. 


$5to$20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at say— 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 

Sept, 3. 





lyr. 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly AugS 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Bostons 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
cae Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon oa Brattle Street, and will now be 


happy to accommodate their customers 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 





SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HaHNEMANN MEDICAL . 
Legs, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous. 
plications made by women for homepathic medieaa 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities 
command for this purpose, have concluded to am 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and se 
quirements, 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12M., om 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 


FEES. 

Matriculation, paid only once. .......-++ seesesS 5.00 
Practical Anatomy, per session............... 10.00 
Graduation ...c..ccccccccccscsccccvcccvsceecess 20.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100.00 
For students who have attended two full 

gonsene in other respectable Medical Col- e000 
Graduates of other Medical Colieges......222 20.00 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 


No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 H reet 
A few doors wom ok, 58 Boston. 


(ar Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the : 
Treatment and Care ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS SXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


LanOOn, ART AACE, .. 
ew 
Want an Agent in every oo w 


M. A. SNOW, 











eo JouRNAL Office. 
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THE WOMAN'S CAMPAIGN. 


Everywhere we are receiving assurances of 
the growing favor with which woman’s active 
participation in the campaign is regarded by 
the Republicans. The following Jetter from 
the chairman of the Ohio State Central Com- 
mittee has just reached us:— 


Strate RePuBLican ComMITTEE Roos, 
CoLumpus, O., Sept. 17, 1872. t 

Eprrors WomAN’s JOURNAL:—..... I 
wish to assure you that the Ohio State Repub- 
lican Committee fully appreciate the efforts 
of the American ladies in behalf of progress, 
and that we are anxious to have them partici- 
pate in the campaign. As an evidence of our 
pea a we would call your attention to the 
special invitation made by this committee to 
Matilda Fletcher, of lowa, who has made sev- 
eral of her eloquent speeches in defense of 
General Grant, and in every place has drawn 
large crowds and held them; filling her au- 
diences with enthusiasm, and doing our cause 
great good. 

I must admit that we got her started with 
some difficulty, owing to the prejudices of the 
day ; but by a little extra exertion on our part, 
her tour through the State was 4 most Dril- 
liant one, and, what is unusual, we received 
letters from the leading men in every place 
where she spoke, thanking us for sending her. 
We all feel under great obligations to Matilda 
Fletcher, and I have no doubt she has made a 

t advance in the cause to which she has 
voted herself. Yours truly, 
Cuas, M. Watcurtt, Chairman. 

A letter from one of our frieuds in St. Louis, 
dated Sept. 16, 1872, says :— 

-.+. “The inclosed editorial appeared to-day 
in the St. Louis Globe, a leading Republican 
newspaper of thiscity. WE ARE MOVING. 

ve Massachusetts. 

The old Bay State always keeps in the van- 

ard of enlightened progress, and never loses 
fis title to the cradle of liberty. Going back 
over the waste of forty years, we come to the 

lace where the apostles of Freedom had 
builded their original altar. The organization 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society was 
the first practical step towards the extinction 
of slavery, and finally resulted in its over- 
throw. eir first labors were followed by 
odium, contempt and revilement; they were 
ridiculed, hated and dispised, as all the great 
reformers have been. But, under the inspira- 
tion of truth and justice, those heroic men and 
women kept on in advance of Freeaom’s con- 
quering march. They held meetings, they es- 
tablished newspapers, they read leciures, they 
wrote poems, aud ever stood over against the 
accursed institution, like the prophetic Jonah 
under the walls of Nineveh. And so their 
orators and poets and evangelists thundered 
and sang and prayed, until the angered Genius 
of Freedom took hold upon the driving wheels 
and creaking springs of the Frinting Press, 
and to dig at the roots of slavery with 
the fury of an Ajax and the hundred arms of 
Briareus. At length there was the light of a 
terrible conflagration in the heavens; the 
thunder-drums of war rolled over a third of 
the globe; the iron fetters sprung like broken 
glass from the limbs of the slave, and the 
cloudless sun of liberty shone with equal lus- 
ter upon all. . 

And now Massachusetts has taken another 
stepin advance. Her late Republican Conven- 
tion passed the following resolution, which 
will be startling to the owls and bats of con- 
servatism :— 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recogni- 
tion of the rights of woman contained in the tour- 
teenth clause of the National Kepublican platform; 
that the Kepublicau party of Massachusetts, as the 
representative of Liberty and Progress, is in favor of 
extending suffrage on equal terms to all American 
citizens, Terespestive of sex, and will hail the day 
when the educated intellect and enlightened con- 
a of woman find direct expression at the ballot- 


ix. 

This is the first positive declaration in favor 
of Woman Sutirage that has been made by ei- 
ther of the great parties in the United States, 
and, coming from that significant quarter, it 
indicates the rapid advance of this great ques- 
tion ofthe time. In looking over the catalogue 
of the Woman Suffrage reformers, we find 
many names that were conspicuous in the 
anti-slavery revolution, to which have been 
added many others of the young, the brilliant, 
the enthusiastic, who have inherited that un- 
faltering spirit which the Mayflower, with her 
frozen sails, brought to the shores of an inhos- 

itable, pagan continent. Among the former 
ts the venerable Lucretia Mott, antique in 
body, shrunken from the vigor and beauty of 
her girlhood, but yet unfaded, undiminished 
in the magnitude of an undecaying, god-like 
soul. 
In considering the question of Woman Suf- 
frage, we can find no argument on the nega- 
tive side that will stand the test of reason. 
Woman is a citizen; she is an individual of 
the Republic; sbe has an equal interest in the 
perpetuity and glory of her country. She is 
taxed for the support of government; she is 
accountable to the laws. If she does not go to 
war, she produces warriors. She sits on 
thrones and governs empires; she takes an 
equal place in the royal family of the Arts, 
and why may she not have a voice in the gov- 
ernment of an enlightened republic ? 

Solely because she is a woman !—because of 
her sex! And what is sex? An ordination 
of nature fcr the perpetuation of the human 
race, pertaining to the perishable body aud 
notto the immortal soul. The human soul 
has no sex. The immortal mind bas no sex. 
The angels and archangels have no sex, and 
that distinction is unknown among the view- 
less throng that traverse the causeways of the 
air, or in that mysterious haven where no true 
soul was ever yet divorced from the exultant 
bosom of its love. It is not the poor, crumb- 
ling body that votes; it is not the piece of pa- 
per bearing the inscription ; it is the great, the 
majestic, the imperishable, sexless soul; that 
which is to live on in everlasting conscious- 
ness, after the last, lingering star shall have 
expired from the desert beavens, and left the 
forgotten dust of mankind upon the lost shores 
of time. ‘ 

On the other hand, the supporters of Mr. 
Greeley are taking alarm. The Boston Pilot, 
which we were glad to compliment, last week, 
for its candid admission of the merits of Presi- 
dent Grant and Hon. Henry Wilson, is startled 


out of its propriety and scolds in the following 
very unbecoming fashion :— 





The Church, from the beginning, has taken 
her hand, and has led her from the social 
depths to the position she now holds. Cath- 
olics never sneer at or oppose the elevation of 
woman; they have too much respect for the 
woman who was selected to be the mother of 
our Lord. With such a type before their eyes 
we should expect that Catholics would lead in 
apy movement for the exaltation of woman 
or the securing of withheld rights. But we 
find no Catholics in the so-called ‘“woman’s 
rights party,” which is trying so hard to be 
noti now-a-days. And why? Because that 
party, from its very inception, has gone on the 
wrong track, has wandered where it had no 
right to go, has practically denied that a wo- 
man was a woman, and has gone to wild 
lengths to prove that she was a mun. 

The worst of it is that the party has been 
helped on the road by every schemer who 
needed its aid in carrying his load; and we 
fear the few figure-heads, such as Mrs. H. B. 
Blackwell and Mr. Lucy Stone, have gone too 
far for recovery. Now—but we had almost 
forgotten to say that we don’t want to argue 
with the Woman Suffragists, and we beg the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and all the other unsex- 
ed publications, to pass this article without 
reading. We merely desire to inform our sub- 
scribers what the party is doing now-a-days. 

The woman’s rights people are ou the ram- 
page. We have seen them hysterically wild 
before to-day, but never quite so bad as at 
present. It is a good thing for Massachusetts 
that “the party” isn’t strong or respectable ; 
if it were, good-by to domestic comfort for two 
or three months to come. The Republican 
party has adopted a Woman Suffrage plank 
. This is the cause of the rampage. 
The Woman’s JouRNAL has received the 
news with its shrillest scream. + It says this 
Republican recognition means an earthly par- 
adise for our sisters. It talks big and woman- 
ly about “an open field” for the future. It 
says: ‘It means that our daughters shall start 
in life, like our sons, hindered only by com- 
mon and natural limitations. It meansa jury 
trial by our peers. It means escape from a 
political category with imbecile and wicked 
men, and all its humiliating effects.” Hur- 
rah! this is the—no, we must speak seriously. 
Isn’t the Republican party ashamed of itself 
when it reads or hears such stuff as these poor 
woman talk? In the last number of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL the women were advised to 
give up their sweeping and dusting and fancy- 
cooking, in order to put their energy and time 
into the campaign for the return of the Re- 
publican candidates. This is what the Re- 
publican party bid for, when it introduced the 
Woman Suffrage plank into its platform. The 
lure has been a success; the silly women who 
clamor for rights have swallowed the painted 
humbug like so many gudgeons, It is amus- 
ing, and yet painful, to see the ecstasy into 
which they have been thrown, One of them, 
and one of the leaders, declares among other 
things that it will ensure for women a trial by 
“a jury of their peers.” As if that would be 
a blessing! A man might have some chance 
with such a jury—but a woman—Lord help 
her! they’d find her guilty if she wore a big- 
ger bustle or a better arranged mop of back 
bair than themselves. Another woman ad- 
vises her sisters, through the press, to “‘Jearn 
early the virtues of self control,” aud never be 
found so weak as to allow “their enemies’’— 
meaning men, to see a tear on their cheeks. 

Of all the pitiful diseases of the svcial 
and political body to-day, this woman ques- 
tion is the worst. It is destroying hundreds 
of women, and tainting thousands, If sume 
women only soil their hands cooking their 
husband’s dinner, they bewail their lot as 
“drudges.” The word is put into their mouths 
by the noisy, unsexed nondescripts. This is 
the evil that the Republican party is fostering. 
We are glad w say that the Liberal Republi- 
can Convention of Massachusetts received the 
woman’s rights resolutions with hisses and 
laughter, and threw them out. 

The essence of the Pilot's article is the old 
misstatement that the advocates of Woman Sut- 
frage “practically deny that a woman is a wo- 
man.” So far is this from being trur, that we 
base our claim for Suffrage upon the fact that 
women are different from men and therefore 
that a government compused of men alone is 
not a representative government but an aris- 
tocracy of sex. Because women are not men, 
therefore so long as they constitute a disfran- 
chised class, we have only class legislation and 
not a Republican form of government. A few 
days ago, a very intelligent politician objected 
to Woman Suffrage that it would throw too 
much power into the hands of the Catholic 
hierarchy. We will send him this article of 
the Pilot as an antidote for his complaint. 

The uew turn of affairs in favor of woman’s 
cause is fully appreciated in Wyoming and 
Utah, where women are voters already. The 
Salt Lake Tribune (Gentile) thus welcomes 
Plank Fourteen :— 

A Republican Issue. 

Those who have not the pleasure of reading 
the Woman’s JOURNAL, of Boston, Chicago 
and St. Louis, do not half understand the 
great issues of the nation,nor begin to realize 
the glorious future of the Republican party. 
The fact is, henceforth the women of Amer- 
ica—that is, the women who will lead all 
classes of their sex and the majority of the op- 
posite sex—are tbroughout this country de- 
claring themselves on the Republican side. 
The recognition of the woman, politically, by 
the Republican party at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, when Grant and Wilson were nom- 
inated, virtually connected the destinies of the 
women of America with those of Grant, who 
heads the cause and party to which they now 
belong. The women, moreover, exultantly nail 
their colors to the mast, and, though a few of 
the more extreme have thought that the Phil- 
adelphia Convention should have done some- 
thing morethorough for the women, and the 
party which have given nothing have iaughed 
in contempt at the crumb which has falien 
from the other table, yet such women as 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Authony 
and the Jady editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
who have worked so long in the cause of their 
sex and of humanity, see their day star dawn- 
ing and are grateful. 

he granting of political rights to women 
all over America is a near issue. Most likely 
it will be in Grant’s second presidential term, 
whose re-election will probably be greatly 
helped by the enthusiasm of the noble women 





who are now working for that object and the 
general issues of the Republican cause. Per- 
haps it was something of a fate that made 
Greeley and the Cincinnati Convention reject 
the women with scorn, and led the New York 
World to punch them so unmercifully, as we 
suppose it became a manly Democratic paper 
following Greeley, the philanthrepist and sage, 
to do, This and the opposite course which 
the Republican party has taken from the Phil- 
adelphia Convention, have almost to a cer- 
tainty ensured to that party another quarter 
of a century’s lease of power. The Republi- 
cans will learn the power of women in molding 
society politically, and, having once accepted it 
in good faith, will obtain most of that power. 
It will certainly make a very desirable coali- 
tion—man and woman politically united as a 
party, going to the polls together for mutual 
issues, and it is supremely fitting that the 
party which emancipated and enfranchised a 
despised and down-trodden race should now 
cmp and enfranchise “the weaker ves- 
sel.’ 


———  --— -- ~— eam --_ ——- —_— 


ANOTHER WOMAN WHO PREACHES. 


Our readers have some of them read various 
translations from the French and German, in 
Sunday periodicals, and piquant, original 
sketches, also, by the same pen, which have 
made the name of Mrs. Sarah M. C. Perkins 
familiar to them. For two years, she had en- 
tire charge of the classes in rhetoric, logic, and 
mental and moral philosophy in the seminary 
at Cooperstown, N. Y., of which her husband, 
Rev. Owen Perkins, was principal. Last win- 
ter she lectured in several places on “Margaret 
Fuller, the thinker, and Mary Lyon, the work- 
er.” This year she has a new lecture entitled 
“American Homes,” which we hope she will 
be called upon to deliver frequently. 

Recently she has advanced another step in 
public effort to do good, and has twice supplied 
the pulpit for her husband, who was ill, in 
Schuyler’s Lake, where the people manifested 
great interest in listening to this talented and 
scholarly woman, whose books already had 
place in the library of their Sabbath School. 
She will probably continue to preach and lec- 
ture. Her address is Cooperstown, N. Y., 
where she presides in a beautiful home. 

Her daughter, Florence, is a student in Vas- 
sar College, for which she was prepared main- 
ly by her mother. Women of such mental 
and moral power ought to be in public life, 
and we are glad that Mrs. Perkins has found 
her way to the rostrum and the pulpit. 4, 

LETTER FROM ELIZUR WRIGHT. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

DEAR MAapamM:—Your kind note of thanks 
is heartily appreciated by me, but I cannot ac- 
cept the compliment to my bravery in the 
matter of my miuvority report ou Woman Sut- 
frage at the Liberal Convention. 

It did not require a particle of that quality 
to present a self-evident truth to a Conven- 
tion aching w acknowledge it, and which 
would have adopted it by an overwhelming 
majority, if it had only been reported by a 
majority of the committee. 

Now, if you will allow me, I will drop a 
word of counsel to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
You should uot admit to the leaders of any 
male political party that the question before 
it is whether it shall “extend suffrage” to wo- 
men. This is conceding the jurisdiction of 
the court on the question of exclusion. It 
might as reasonably concede the right and 
power of a party to repeal the laws of Nature 
generally. The fact is, that the restriction of 
political governmeut to the male sex is a usur- 
pation, of a piece with the simple brutality of 
the old Salic law. 

When a party of males talk about “extend- 
ing suffrage” to women, as if this was a very 
gracious proceeding of a high legitimate au- 
thority, the language, whatever may be the 
sentiment of the individuals using it, is in it- 
self insulting and unworthy of manhood, Any 
legitimate human government will be able to 
show its commission, emanating either from 
the Creator of the human race, or from the 
race itself, counted as it has been, male and 
female. There is no government on this plan- 
et which excludes women from participation 
in political power which can do either. 

Hence, if there is any possibility that a wo 
man with as much natural or acquired capa- 
city to exercise political rights as the weakest 
and worst*qualified male who is allowed to du 
so, shall ever, even in the remote future, claim 
the right to vote, then any legal obstruction is 
a wrong to be removed on the score of jus- 
tice, otherwise it is an absurdity to be remov- 
ed on the score of common sense. 

I am afraid that the ardent advocates of the 
natural and inalienable rights of women are 
not hastening the day in which the male sex 
will be shamed out of its mean and unmanly 
usurpation, by treating with so much respect 
language which is nothing but impertinence 
or bratality crystalized by custom. 1 am hap- 
py to acknowledge that | believe many of the 
men in the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts who use this sort of language mean well, 
and are wholly unconscious of the inusuffer- 
able insolence of their logical position, but, 
coming from a party which uphold a confess- 
edly incompetent and demonstrably corrupt 
administrauon at Washington—au adminis- 
tration which has violated its most solemn 
pecuniary pledges, notoriously and flagitiously 
packing the Supreme Court of the United 
States to reverse a righteous decision for this 
purpose,—an administration which has the 
indecency to send its highest officials scam- 
pering by rail all over the country to play the 
demagogue and impose upon the credulous 
people the most arrant financial humbug in 
the interest of money-mongers and stock-gam- 
blers, such language must be taken with a 
large discount. Yours truly, 

ELizuk WRIGHT. 

Mr. Wright’s intention is excellent, but his 
criticism on the phrase “extending Suffrage” 
seems to us to be based upon a misapprehen- 
sion. The Republican resolution does not say 
that the party is in favor of extending the 
right of suffrage, but of extending suffrage, i. e. 
the exercise of the right. As a matter of fact, 


all women are to-day forbidden to exercise 





the right. The opportunity to do so, must be 
extended to women by appropriate legislation 
before they can vote. This extension is clear- 
ly the meaning of the resolution. A lawyer 
once told a prisoner that he could not be shut 
up upon such a charge. “Alas!’’ said the 
prisoner. “But here I am!’ 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Take Notice. 
After Oct. 1st, the office of the WomAN’s JoURNAL 
will be closed, on Saturday afternoons, at 2 o’clock 
P. M. 


Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper 
has a lyceum lecture on ‘Life Among the Lowly, or 
Sketches of Southern Life.” She has traveled ex 
tensively at the South, is an interesting speaker, and 
will be a valuable addition to any lyceum course, 
Mrs. Harper’s address is at the office of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Hair Emporium. 
At the “Fashionable Hair Emporium” the rush of 
customers, and charming attendants, are noticeable. 
For prices see advertisement. 


Ladies. 
Your attention is called to the advertisement of 
Guy & Brothers, where stock ranges from the plainest 


“Ironstone” to the finest “Sevres’’ China. Patterns 
and prices cannot fail to suit the public. 


Our Lady Readers, 
In passing through Summer Street, cannot fail to no- 
tice the exquisite Carpets in the window of Lovejoy 
& Sons. By calling, they will be shown a great vari- 
ety, with prices to suit all. 


Goldthwait, Snow & Knight, 
In their New Marble Warehouse, 43 Washington St., 
display a great variety of beautiful carpets. Our lady 
readers, by calling for Mr. Knight, will be shown 
govds and prices which will prove irresistible to those 
desiring to purchase. 

















NOTICE. 


A few of the colored ladies of the West End have 
recently organized an association to assist in the care 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women. 

Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, Mrs. 
George L. Ruthin, Pres. Apply to Dr. R. Crumpler, 
No. 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m Sept 28 





DR. REBECCA CRUMPLER 


Begs leave to inform the public that she is prepared to 
ractice in all branches of the medical profession. 
er specialty is with women and children. Dr. C. 

is a graduate of the N. E. Female Medical College. 
Residence, 


20 GARDEN ST., BOSTON. 
Sept 28 it 


GREAT SACRIFICE 


—ON— 


HUMAN HAIR. 


The proprietors of the FASHIONABLE Harr EmMpo- 
RIUM, CORNER TEMPLE PLACE AND WASHINGTON 
SrReEEt, have received an invoice of a large stock of 
Human Hair, which, having been bought on cash 
terms, it is necessary to sell the stock on hand to meet 
payment; they therefore propose to offer their EN- 
TIRE STOCK of 


PURE HUMAN HAIR, 


In every variety of shades, A’T’. AN IM- 
MENSE DISCOUNT, for a term of 
Two Weeks Only. 


The stock on hand consists of 





2600 Switches, of every size. 
840 do, White and Gray Mixed, 
1400 Long Chatelaines, 1, 2, and 3 Braids. 
45 do do, Gray Mixed. 

550 Large Coronet Braids. 
315 Small do do. 
135 Fronts, including a few Gray Mixed. 
400 Sets Back Curls, “ “ “ 
260 ‘* Center do, m ti et 
575 ‘* Bide do, rm 1“ 
1600 yds Frizzette Weft “ ” 

— ALSO — 
A LARGE STOCK NOW IN PROCESS OF MAN- 

UFACTURE. 


The sale will commence MONDAY MORNING, 
Sept. 23, and continue until SATURDAY NIGHT, 
Oct. 5. During this time, no other goods than the 
above mentioned articles will be offered for sale. 

Ladies in Boston and its vicinity, who usually buy 
Imitation Hair Goods, will find this a rare oppor- 
tunity of purchasing the REAL ARTICLE, at a com- 
paratively small addition to the price which they 
heretofore have paid for imitation goods. 


REMEMBER 


Fashionable 
Hair Emporium, 


COR. TEMPLE PLACE 


AND WASHINGTON ST. 
Sept 28 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 


DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR, 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 

Constantly on hand, or made to order. 
Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
(Gf FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
STEAM KILN. 

Sept 23 








————————= 
Just Published! A Most Brilliant Work! 


Gems of Strauss! 


The publishers offer to the public thi 
most attractive collection, brought oot as ae and 


say, under the eye of the t com 7 
talning his very best works. It is embellished wit’, 
ne 
PORTRAIT OF STRAUSS, 
And contains the prime favorites, 


Arti-t Life, Blue Danube, Marriage 
Manhattan, 1001 Nights, W ke Bells, 
m-bons, Pizzicato, Wine, 
Women and Seng, New 
Annuen, 


And many other equally good Waltzes, Polk 
drilles, Mazurkas, &c, filing altogether ** Qua. 


225 LARGE MUSIC PAGES! 


The “first applause” on its appearance wa 
that the fine book is to be inevitably, ALL ‘Tag Fase. 
10N the present season ce, $2.50 in boards. 
$3.00 in cloth. ’ 4 
Sent, post-paid, oa receipt of price. 





Has no superior: 
Our Church Music Book, THE STANDARD, 


$1.50, 
an copies sent, for the present, postpaid, for 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York, 
Sept. 28. 


SEPTEMBER, 1672. 
J. LOVEJOY & SONS 


HAVE NOW IN STORE 


ENGLISH CARPETS, 


— OF THE — 


NEWEST DFSIGNS, 
— AND — 
BEST QUALITIES, 
Many of these Patterns are cxclusively 


their own, and are selected especially for 
retail trade, and include 


Axminsters, 
Wiltons, 

Brussels, and 
Tapestries, 


AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


INGRAIN CARPETING. 


14 SUMMER STREET. 


NEW CARPETS 


AT LOWFST PRICES. 
Additions by Every Steamer! 


THE LARGEST STOCK. 


— Or — 


Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETINGS, 


Rich, Elegant, & Low-priced. 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


43 & 45 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
= SNOW & KNIGHT. 


33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET. 
THE LARGEST 
CROCKERY 


— AND— 


HOUSE FURNISHING STORE 
IN BOSTON. 


(FIVE STORIES AND BASEMENT.) 

Read what the principal papers published in Boston 
and vicinity say of it and of the proprietors : 

A large and fine assortment.— Boston Journal. 

A tine, large, and well-selected stock.—/4ou, hman. 

An elegant store, thoroughly stocked. - Working- 
man. 

We never saw a larger or better stock.— Quincy Pa- 
triot. 

The public believe in them.—Gazette. 

Fe A sell at prices thatcannot fail to suit.—Zzpress. 

Their trade is tir-t-class.— Traveller. 

They offer rare inducemeuts.—Loxbury Gazette. 

Their stock is one of the most complete and varied 
in the city.—N. EL. Farmer, 

Appreciated by the public. —/ndependent. 

A thoroughly ReLiaB_e tirm.—Christian Era, 

They have a full assortment.— Watchman and Re 
Jjlector. ‘ 

A fine, spacious store, well stocked.— Boston Times. 

We can heartily advise our readers to pay a visit to 
this establishment.— Boston News. 

The best place to buy all the numerous articles in 
their line.— Advertiser. 

The prices at Guy & Brothers will astonish all.— 
Courier. 

A splendid stock of crockery and house-furnishing 
goods, at most reasonable prices.— Boston Post. 

Their set of 180 pieces, tor those just commencin; 
housekeeping is attracting especial attention.—Ch . 

Those who are about buying crockery, china, and 

lassware, will do well to call at Guy & Brothers.— 

/niversalist. 

A very extensive and well-selected stock.— Recorder. 

They are thoroughly reliable.—Zion’s Herald. 

Extensive assortment.— Newton Journal. 1 

Their store is well worth a vi-it.—Congregationalist. 

Almost endless variety.— Boston Daily Globe. 

We heartily agree with the indorsements givet 
them by so many of our contemporaries.— The Chris 
tian Register. 








Horse cars from all the depots pass within a few 
steps of our store. 
he public are invited to call. We never ask people 
to buy, but are pleased to show our goods. 
Levters of inquiry answered with pleasure. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 and 35 BEDFORD STREET, Bos:on- 
Sept 28 im 
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